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Postwar Outlook for Wage 
Incentives 


M any wage incentive 


practices which were accepted and seemed 
adequate during the hectic years of war 
will be unacceptable or inadequate in peace, 
in the opinion of Albert Ramond, noted 
authority on the subject. Speaking recently 
before the Committee on Economic De- 
velopment in Philadelphia, Mr. Ramond 
reviewed wartime experience with wage in- 
centives, and outlined some of the problems 
that will be faced as we enter the postwar 
era. Significant excerpts from his address 
follow : 

“The practical war benefits of production 
incentives have been reported by the War 
Production Board in a conclusive manner. 
On April 27, 1944, J. W. Nickerson, Direc- 
tor of the Management Consultant Division 
of the War Production Board, said: ‘Con- 
sidering whole regional areas and including 
all types of incentive plans, good, bad and 
indifferent, they are averaging an increase 
in productive performance of 25 to 40 per 
cent . . . Wage incentive plans applied to 
individual workers, and based upon time 
study, are resulting in increases in pro- 
ductivity over peace performance averaging 
over 60 per cent. In contrast, all other 
types of plans, including those based on 
past performance and those applying to de- 
partments and whole plants, are averaging 
increases of somewhat less than 30 per cent.’ 

“One current problem, certain to grow 
as we enter the postwar period, is the re- 
duction in take-home pay resulting from 
shorter hours. A reduction from 48 to 40 
hours means 23 per cent less pay, every- 
thing else being equal. If the announced 
War Labor Board policy on reconversion 
wages is followed, the average hourly earn- 
ings of all industrial workers will be re- 
duced from an actual figure of $1.043 in 
1945 to approximately 95 cents when over- 
time is eliminated and when transfers from 
highly paid war jobs to lower-paid peace- 
time jobs are made. This is a 9 per cent 


reduction in the hourly wage, to which 
another 10 to 15 per cent reduction in paid 
time will be added. 

“For the workers now receiving straight 
hourly wages, incentive pay could make up 
for those reductions with no increase in 
costs and no inflationary influence. This 
use of incentives for the purpose of avoid- 
ing reduction in take-home pay, however, 
should not be a substitute for any possible 
hourly wage adjustment. Future adjust- 
ments in the basic wage scale should not be 
influenced by the existence or the lack of 
additional incentive pay. 

“... Despite their spectacular war record, 
wage incentives have met with considerable 
opposition from tirne to time. Some labor 
groups, various government officials, even 
some managements have questioned, even 
denied, their value or their practicability. 

“The fact remains, however, that any in- 
crease in labor’s contribution must be es- 
sentially voluntary. Good management, 
good labor policies and practices will con- 
tribute favorably toward that objective, but 
nothing has yet been found to be any- 
where near as effective as providing for 
the workers involved a direct financial in- 
centive whereby they can see and feel for 
themselves a close relationship between 
their own contribution and their own pay. 

“. . The wartime government attitude 
toward incentives has been very favorable. 
The future government attitude, however, 
may be less favorable, particularly if there 
should be widespread unemployment... . 
The “spread the work” philosophy of the 
early thirties may reappear. It is even pos- 
sible that the war endorsement of incentives 
by the War Production Board, by Army 
and Navy officials, by the War Labor 
Board, and by many labor and many man- 
agement groups may be construed to be 
justified only by war conditions and claimed 
to be undesirable or unnecessary under a 
peace economy. ... This is more than a pos- 
sibility ; it is a probability against which we 
should prepare now by promoting a better 
understanding of the needs for and benefits 
from wage incentives, and by making sure 
that all wage incentive application practices 
are fair, logical and of lasting value... . 
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“Labor has given many reasons to justify 
its more or less frequent opposition to 
the wage incentive idea. The occasional 
cases of complexity, inequities, unfairness 
and abuse have been emphasized, but when 
all is said and done, most of the labor 
opposition can be traced to three main rea- 
sons. The first is that some pre-wage- 
stabilization wage incentive plans were used 
as a means of supporting a low level of 
basic pay. That objection does not exist 
under present wage stabilization rules, since 
the guaranteed basic hourly wage now must 
be within the rate bracket of hourly wages 
prevailing in the industry in the locality. 
The feeling that wage incentive may again 
be used as an argument against future in- 
creases in the hourly wage level, however, 
remains strong in some quarters, and man- 
agement should always insist on a clear dis- 
tinction between basic wages and incentive 
pay. 

“The second and major reason for labor 
opposition to wage incentives is the belief 
that increased productivity, whether the re- 
sult of wage incentive or anything else, 
may mean the loss of jobs. Even when 
other jobs are available elsewhere, lack 
of clear-cut provisions to take care of 
workers displaced because of increased pro- 
ductivity is the most serious limitation on 
the labor acceptance of wage incentive or, 
for that matter, of any other means of 
increased productivity. Already many man- 
agements have taken steps to correct that 
situation and have provided temporary or 
permanent relief for the workers who may 
be so displaced. In that classification are 
provisions for special work, dismissal 
wages, free employment service, and better 
seasonal planning. The additional costs of 
these protective measures have been more 
than made up by the additional results of 
more ready labor acceptance and cooper- 
ation. . . . The third reason is found in 
the occasional instances of unfair or abusive 
wage incentive practices. 

“To resist such possibilities, several labor 
groups have taken the position that wage 
incentives, and particularly the establish- 
ment of production standards, should be a 
joint management and labor procedure. . . . 
While some claims of some companies for 
the success of their joint management- 
labor-conceived-and-applied incentive plans 
have been found to be grossly exaggerated, 
labor participation can be very helpful in 
securing good results and lasting satis- 


faction. But this participation must be 
predicated upon respect for fair basic prin- 
ciples and practices and not be just one 
more opportunity for power trading de- 
signed to secure the most while contribu- 
ting the least. 

“. . . Wage incentive plans which guar- 
antee a certain minimum incentive pay, 
regardless, and which limit the maximum 
incentive pay, regardless, cannot be con- 
sidered as good incentive plans. Whatever 
benefits they may give at the time of their 
inception, they soon become purely and 
simply a means of paying a certain fixed 
level of wages for a certain fixed level of 
production, instead of continuously pro- 
moting improvement. Individual ability 
and willingness vary considerably, and if 
a worker has exceptional ability, he should 


be given the opportunity to benefit ac-- 


cordingly. 

“The attractiveness of financial incen- 
tives should be sufficient to promote rea- 
sonable application and effort but not such 
as to foster extreme speeding up likely to 
be detrimental to workers’ mental and 
physical health. The desirable range of 
additional incentive pay is 15 to 35 per cent 
for the average, depending on whether the 
workers’ possible contribution is limited by 
process or equipment. This permits the 
best workers to earn 50 per cent or even 
more above the regular hourly pay scale.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Ramond reiterated 
that incentives must be what they are sup- 
posed to be and not a subterfuge for some- 
thing else—neither a substitute for good 
basic wages nor a substitute for good man- 
agement. He cited the following basic 
criteria which a sound incentive wage plan 
should meet: 

The incentive pay opportunities should 
be proportional to the opportunity to do 
actual work, and there should be a close 
relationship between reward and true con- 
tribution. 

Production standards or norms should 
be on a fair, reasonable, uniform level, 
independent of past performance. They 
should not be changed unless the necessary 
work requirements are changed. New 
standards corresponding to changed oper- 
ations and changed conditions should be 
on the same level as the old. 

Incentive wages should neither be guar- 
anteed nor limited. They should provide 
for a sufficient, but not excessive, addi- 
tional pay over and above the hourly rate 
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considered adequate for daywork pay. 

Incentive pay earned while working must 
be protected against uncontrollable losses 
of time, but should not include idle time. 

All procedures related to incentive pay 
should be kept as simple as possible and 
be thoroughly understood by all concerned. 


* 


The National Roster Looks 
Ahead 


Wiiite the National Roster 


of Scientific and Specialized Personnel, 
which numbers many personnel executives 
and management engineers on its rolls,* 
has largely confined its services during the 
war to recruitment for essential industries, 
the armed services, and governmental agen- 
cies, its efforts will shift in the postwar 
period from recruitment to placement. This 
is the prediction of George A. Works, di- 
rector of the National Roster, writing in 
the July issue of Mill & Factory. 

According to Mr. Works, the Roster has 
been planning its operations so as to adapt 
its services to postwar conditions. For 
one thing, it has been developing closer 
working relationships with the United 
States Employment Service. While its 
coverage thus far has been limited to the 
professions, provision is currently being 
made for discharged service men and 
women qualified in the semi-professions and 
the managerial occupations to avail them- 
selves of the placement services of the 
Roster. 

“Under the procedures now applicable 
to veterans of World War II,” writes Mr. 
Works, “the prospective employer may 
write directly to the National Roster or he 
may apply to the local offices of the United 
States Employment Service. If he ap- 
proaches the Roster directly, giving specifi- 
cations for the personnel he is endeavoring 
to locate, brief summaries of individuals 
who appear to meet the needs will be sent 
to the local office of the United States 
Employment Service, which will in turn see 
that they reach the prospective employer. 
If the prospective employer goes directly 
to the local office of the United States Em- 
ployment Service and that office has regis- 


*See “A Personnel Census,’ 
tember, 1944, p. 66. 
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trants who meet his needs, referrals are 
made directly. If suitable personnel is not 
available through the local office, it notifies 
the National Roster of the requests it is 
unable to meet.” 

The Roster does not recommend person- 
nel for positions in the usual meaning of 
that term, Mr. Works emphasizes ; it merely 
furnishes prospective employers with in- 
formation about likely candidates. Thus 
far, from a registration of approximately 
440,000 individuals, it has made about 
375,000 referrals, resulting in between 40,000 
and 50,000 placements. 

The National Roster is a division of the 
Placement Bureau of the War Manpower 
Commission. Its address is 1006 U Street, 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 


* 


Foremen’s Compensation 


| here is little or no 


standardization of foremen’s compensation 
plans, even within a given industry, accord- 
ing to a recent Dartnell survey covering 
some 50 large employers in diversified in- 
dustries.* The survey also indicated, how- 
ever, a growing desire on the part of man- 
agement to devise a better way of paying 
foremen and thus make them members of 
management in fact as well as in theory. 

Two plants in the textile field, both on a 
40-hour week, report an average weekly pay 
of $70 for foremen. In one of these plants, 
where foremen are paid monthly, the mini- 
mum rate is $227.50; this is adjusted up- 
ward by merit rating to $333.33. The other 
textile mill advances its foremen on merit 
from $50 to $95 weekly, employing a pro- 
duction premium incentive. 

A non-unionized steel foundry resorts to 
a percentage formula for determining fore- 
men’s basic rates. The percentages are as 


follows: 
Of Highest 
Worker 
Immediate supervisors ......... 115% 
ge SR eee 125% 
Assistant general foremen ..... 140% 
General foremen (dept.) ....... 175% 


The majority of companies polled had 
three job classifications for foremen, with 
a pay differential usually of about 50 per 
cent between general foremen and the 





* Industrial Relations, January, 1945. 
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lowest grade. A typical pay schedule cited 


tangible benefits, of course, awards cannot 





ne is that of a wood, metal and plastics be computed so exactly but must be based 
a manufacturer (non-unionized) in a city of | on the pooled opinions of qualified persons. 
. i 100,000 : On the question of single versus split 
“A” Classification—$300 to $375 monthly. awards, the study finds considerable evi- 
“— Includes general foremen or foremen with dence to support the practice of paying the 
of special experience and technical skills. bulk of an award as soon as possible after 
awd “B” Classification—$250 to $325. Produc- adoption of an idea. This seems to be the 
in- tion foremen and foremen in larger non- prevalent policy, for 68 per cent of 129 
“tad production departments. companies queried reported a they paid 
tely “C” Classification—$200 to $275. Includes ‘"® bulk of an award immediately upon 
. : adoption of a suggestion, basing it on an 
out new foremen not yet qualified for the job estimate of savings. Ten per cent of the 
Om | and working unde lee supervision of reapondents ga ial awards when ue 
the nonquniaiien deeiseaaie gestion is adopted, supplementing these with 
scale , , awards based on actual savings at the end 
uae x of a year. 
‘ The Board reports the following typical 
_— ? company policies governing payments for 
Determining Suggestion suggestions with tangible benefits : 
Awards Optical Products Company: One-quarter 
of any tool cost involved is deducted from 
n A large number of companies the gross yearly saving to arrive at the net 
with suggestion systems follow a strict rule ane by ne ay aa Page - Bay 
r no of awarding 10 per cent of the net savings rege lhe hs = 1 r a tii Panel 
tion realized during the first year for accepted ar av - Co rane "Thee ‘ d is 50 
ord- suggestions, no matter how large the award, pater wd h ae See Mas d 
ring reports the Conference Board.* Other — = of te re net prone aa 
-in- companies, while they may use the 10 per Se a ae he gyn a 
uted cent rule as a guide, vary awards from Sesaneie the savings for el jor wonaaile 
1an- 3 per cent up to 25 or 30 per cent, depending are completely pres. by tool or equip- 
ying upon the ingenuity displayed by suggesters. rent expenditures, it is the policy to award 
s of In the case of suggestions involving in- 10 per cent of the aie months’ savings with- 
i ‘ “The Management Almanac: 1945. out deducting such expenditures. 
pay 
ints, 
1ini- 
up- 
ther 
1erit 
pro- 
LocaL PERSONNEL ASSOCIATIONS 
“tn To comply with requests from AMA members for information about 
eas I local personnel and industrial relations associations throughout the 
country, the Association is planning to compile a directory of local 
est = personnel groups for early publication in PersoNNEL. Such groups 


i are urged to cooperate by sending their names, addresses, lists of 


officers, and any available descriptive material on their functions and 
activities to AMA headquarters. It would also be appreciated if 
had bulletins, press releases, and other material issued by local associa- 
with 7 tions were sent regularly to AMA. All material should be addressed 
to the Editor, American Management Association, 330 West 42nd 


per | 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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THE FUTURE OF SUPERVISORY TRAINING 


By LELAND P. BRADFORD 
Chief of Training 
Federal Security Agency 


Supervisory training will undergo a marked transformation after the war, 
according to Mr. Bradford. For one thing, the short standardized training 
courses that proved effective during the emergency will, he predicts, give 
way to more thorough training in the basic problems of supervision. In- 
dustry also may make wider use oi “experience practice” sessions, in which 
supervisors act out spontaneously the problems facing them. Mr. Bradford 
is the author of a book on the principles of supervision, scheduled for publi- 
cation next year by McGraw-Hill. 


UPERVISORY training stands on the threshold of a new development. 

The problems of war production have focused attention upon the vital 
need for trained leadership. They have emphasized the key importance of 
supervisors in production and the need for supervisors to be skilled practitioners 
in the field of group output and harmonious working relations. They have 
indicated the need for thorough training in supervision. 

Supervisory training in the past has not gone deeply enough into the basic 
problems of supervision. The preaching of the need for supervisors to acquire 
desirable personality characteristics left them with the desire, but not the 
knowledge of how, to reach this personality perfection. Again, short “pack- 
aged” courses, while meeting an immediate emergency need, fell short on three 
very fundamental points. First, packaged training courses to a large extent 
assumed that the supervisor stood alone and could be so trained, whereas in 
reality the supervisor is reacting continuously to pressures of administrative 
goals and policies from above on the one hand, and employees’ desires on the 
other. His training, to be realistic, must be laid in the setting of these often 
conflicting pressures and must be based on the problems growing out of them. 
Any other training would remain relatively academic. Second, packaged train- 
ing generally assumed that answers could be given before problems were 
uncovered, or gave answers to problems which were frequently highly hypo- 
thetical to many supervisors. Finally, such training remained a technique 
essentially outside the supervisor in much the same way that a new machine 
to increase production would be outside the operator. The supervisor was 
to accept certain methods of supervision without any basic change in his own 
philosophy of leadership. 

However, these previous attempts at supervisory training have been 
significant. They have helped to indicate that the training of supervisors is 
important to efficient production and high employee morale. They have led 
consistently toward more thorough training of supervisors and have paved the 
way for training which will more successfully treat the basic problems of 
supervision, 

Supervisory training in the future will doubtless place great emphasis 
on the basic knowledges and skills of individual and group leadership. Super- 
visors will become trained group leaders. This will be due to the increasing 
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realization that morale is the result of efficient production, and not something 
apart from it, and that efficient production results only when skilled leadership 
has made possible the willing participation of all concerned in the work to be 
done. 


MAJOR TRENDS OF SUPERVISORY TRAINING 


Supervisory training will pursue certain specific trends. These trends, 
growing out of past experiences, may be summarized as follows: 

1. Supervisory training will be both diagnostic and corrective, not only 
for the individual supervisor but also for the organization of which he is a 
part. It will immediately be said that training has always been both diagnostic 
and corrective. Obviously, a training course could not be devised until the 
training needs had been determined. There is a great difference, however, 
between a diagnosis made by a training director followed by the preparation 
of a training course to be given to learners, and a training program which 
uncovers problems and devises solutions to these problems as the program 
develops. In this instance, both a diagnosis and the remedy are arrived at, 
in large part, by the group being trained rather than by a leader. 

Furthermore, the supervisor is not an isolated individual. Rather, he is 
reacting continuously to problems, policies and attitudes of his superiors and 
to the pressures of his subordinates. 

The problems he faces as a group leader are intertwined with the problems 
of the total work situation in the organization of which he is a part. If, for 
example, a supervisor is taught that a certain technique of leadership is de- 
sirable, but he sees very readily that the policies and attitudes of those above 
him will not permit him to employ this technique, the time spent in training 
will be completely wasted. He may readily understand and agree with a state- 
ment made in a training session that employee responsibilities should be clearly 
defined, but if he himself is confused about existing policies and procedures, he 
is helpless in endeavoring to clarify the situation for the rank and file. 

Training, to be successful, must help the supervisor uncover his basic 
problems and find solutions to them. Obviously, training which endeavors to 
give a standard content to supervisors in five sessions cannot possibly meet 
these needs. 

All this means that supervisory training in the future will be a process of 
uncovering in group fashion the basic problems of the work situation and the 
basic inabilities of the supervisor; and a process, through group action, of 
developing improvements in the total work situation and in the leadership 
skill of the supervisor. 

2. Supervisory training will be based on an understanding of the prin- 
ciples of human relations and group dynamics. We have learned that econom- 
ical and efficient production depends upon developing efficient work teams. 
Hard-boiled domination of a group of employees raises production and effi- 
ciency only to a relatively low level. The difference between this level and 
the optimum level of production is great. Only through skilled understanding 
of human relations and group activity can production be maintained on its 
proper level. 
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3. Supervisory training will stress social implications of work. Much 
has been written about the effect of home and community maladjustment of 
the employee on his efficiency. What has not been sufficiently realized is that 
successful production on the job will help bring about home and community 
adjustment. The cost in lowered production of mild forms of mental ill 
health is staggering. Much of this can be prevented, not through the use of 
many psychiatrists, but through more intelligent leadership of employees by 
supervisors. 

Job adjustment in the future will be seen to be more than assigning the 
individual to the job. It will be seen as a process of helping the individual, 
through successful job production, to become better adjusted to home and 
community situations. The well-adjusted producer will be a well-adjusted 
citizen, Supervisors will be trained to perceive the importance of their leader- 
ship not only to the job but to other areas of employee living. 

4. Supervisory training will stress ways of encouraging and developing 
employee participation in supervision. So long as supervisors maintain, or 
are forced to maintain, the role of policemen, employee antagonism and em- 
ployee efforts to increase the difficulties of supervision will be present. Super- 
vision is essentially group leadership. In any efficient group the group members 
assist the leaders in maintaining the production of the group. As supervisors 
develop into more competent group leaders, they will devise ways of encour- 
aging employee participation in the leadership of the work group. 

These may well be the major trends of supervisory training in the future. 
The question of how such training can be developed still remains. Let us 
look at the probable pattern of an ideal training program. 

Supervisory training will employ many methods and fall into a number 
of stages. A preliminary stage, whether for those who have not yet had 
supervisory experience or for those who have had experience but lack sys- 
tematic training, will endeavor to develop a background of knowledge of 
principles of supervision as well as skill in group leadership. Subsequent 
stages of training will amplify these principles. 


GROUP DISCUSSION OF BASIC PRINCIPLES 


The preliminary stage of supervisory training will bring small groups of 
supervisors from the same level together for group discussions and “experience 
practice” sessions. (This method will be described later.) The discussions 
will explore such fundamental principles of supervision as the following: 

1. The recognition of basic human needs. Continuously efficient 
production depends upon each employee’s meeting two basic needs. Each 
person needs to feel that he belongs to and is important to certain key groups, 
such as a home group, social groups and a work group. Too frequently work 
has been considered merely a necessary evil of living. Yet each employee 
spends the major portion of his life in work. If his need to belong to and 
to be accepted by important groups must be met in order to maintain adequate 
mental health and to work efficiently, it is essential that there be a cohesive 
work group to which he can belong. The development and maintenance of 
work groups is the responsibility of supervision. Supervisors need to recognize 
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THE FUTURE OF SUPERVISORY TRAINING 9 
the difference between a group and a collection of workers and the importance 
of a sense of belonging to production. 

The second basic need of individuals is to feel a sense of individual achieve- 
ment and importance. This is a need for recognition by others as a distinct 
individual. Where this need is blocked, production suffers and personality 
problems deyelop. 

2. The need for employee security. Security is more than job tenure. 
It is essentially the ability of the employee to feel capable of handling job 
situations and of being able to predict that conditions favorable for work 
achievement will be present. Where favoritism, lack of job clarification, lack of 
training, poor supervision, poor placement, or confused administrative policy 
exists, employees will be insecure, individual and group morale will vanish, 
and antagonisms will develop among employees. The good supervisor, in his 
role of maintaining high production, is concerned with employee security. 

3. The need for employee success. The most effective motive for con- 
tinued work improvement is success. This is true if success is viewed as the 
individual employee’s attainment, after considerable effort, of a work goal he 
has set or accepted. Much of the difficulty in maintaining efficient production 
lies in the differences between management and employee work goals. Where 
management goals are too high or too low, production will suffer. Some 
recent experimentation, notably that of Dr. J. R. P. French, Jr., at the Harwood 
Manufacturing Company, Marion, Va., indicates the need for administrators 
and supervisors to realize the importance of individual and group employee 
goals in production. 

4. Democratic work groups. Group action and morale follow certain 
specific principles which can be analyzed and discussed. The difference in 
production and morale between various autocratic and democratic groups is 
great. Supervisors who can develop democratic work groups have few pro- 
duction and morale problems. 

The principles of democratic group action are of vital interest to industry 
and business where production is of importance. These principles and skills 
will be a basic aim of supervisory training in the future. 

5. Employee contacts. Successful leadership is largely developed 
through the many formal or informal contacts the supervisor has with the 
employees. Contacts involving work problems, individual problems, griev- 
ances and complaints, reprimands and work evaluation offer opportunities for 
the supervisor to build a stronger work group. Supervisory training will 
include discussions of the principles and techniques of such contacts. 

6. Employee training. Efficient job instruction by the supervisor not 
only builds work skills but develops employee security and success. No suc- 
cessful supervisory training program could skirt this area. Employee par- 
ticipation in formulating certain types of training programs is frequently the 
most efficient method of training. Ways of developing training by the group 
to be trained should be explored in supervisory training. 

7. Work improvement. The most efficient work simplification or im- 
provement program that can be devised is that in which employees participate 
in developing improvements. Under these circumstances there is no‘resistance 
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to changes made. Means of fostering employee participation in work improve- 
ment will be a part of supervisory training. 


“EXPERIENCE PRACTICE” SESSIONS 


These and other basic principles will form the major subject matter of 
supervisory training. Such principles can well be developed with -supervisors 
through group discussions. But discussion, no matter how realistically laid 
in practical supervisory problems, remains on the verbal level. There is need 
to bridge the gap between the verbal and the action stage. 

This is best done if principles are tied up to action through being worked 
out in action by the supervisors under training. For this reason preliminary 
supervisory training may follow discussion of principles of supervision with 
“experience practice” sessions. 

Experience practice or “role-playing,” adapted from the psycho drama 
and socio drania techniques developed by Dr. J. L. Moreno! and further 
developed by others,” is a process by which supervisors spontaneously act out 
problems facing them. It differs fundamentally from demonstrations, which 
are usually carefully prepared previously and thus more stilted and artificial. 
In a typical training situation, a particular kind of problem is brought up 
through discussion. It may be a problem of absenteeism, handling a grievance, 
or administering a reprimand. The training leader then suggests that the 
solution may’ best be arrived at by observing the acting out of the problem. 
One member of the group takes the part of the supervisor and another member 
the role of the employee. The same scene can be reenacted by other super- 
visors, thus giving the group an opportunity to see, through contrast, the small 
action points that brought about or blocked an adequate solution. The scenes 
are discussed by the group, and insight into the principles and skills pertinent 
to the particular type of problem gained. Of further value is the fact that 
supervisory attitudes toward other supervisors and toward subordinates are 
revealed as well as stresses and strains among supervisory and administrative 
levels. To this extent, experience practice sessions are diagnostic of additional 
problems needing solution. 

Experience practice sessions bring out basic problems of concern to super- 
visors, develop insight among them into these problems, give opportunity for 
constructive practice in situations confronting them, and give insight both to 
the leader and the group into the motives, problems and attitudes of employees. 
Thus these sessions are both diagnostic and therapeutic. The problems un- 
covered form the basis for subsequent training programs for employee and 
supervisory groups. 


OTHER METHODS OF TRAINING 


Supervisory training will not, of course, end with this preliminary stage. 
It will continue indefinitely, though in a less formal manney. This training 


17. L. Moreno, Socio drama, A Method for the Analysis of Social Conflict (Socio drama Monograph 
No. 1), Beacon House, Inc., Beacon, N. 
2A. Zander and R. Lippitt, ’Reality- Practice as Educational Method (Psychodrama Monograph No. 9), 
Beacon House, Inc., Beacon, 1944. 


Bruno Solby, “‘The Role Concept and Job Adjustment,” Sociometry, May, 1944, pp. 222-229. 
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THE FUTURE OF SUPERVISORY TRAINING ll 


will continuously emphasize the basic principles of supervision discussed above, 
but in terms of solutions to problems confronting supervisors. Many methods 
of training are available. Among them are the following: , 

1. Horizontal staff meetings. Such meetings are in reality a continua- 
tion of supervisory training meetings in that they are composed of supervisors 
on the same level of authority but from the various departments of the organi- 
zation. The purpose of these meetings is to discuss and develop solutions to 
problems of supervision faced on that level. Frequently the experience practice 
sessions previously held will have developed a list of problems requiring 
solution. These problems may be those of developing specific training for 
certain groups of employees, of achieving better interdepartmental relations, 
or of improving personnel relations. Horizontal staff meetings, held probably 
once or twice a month, can tackle these problems and work out acceptable 
solutions. Two results will be gained. First, problems not only will be solved 
but the solutions will be accepted by the supervisors who devised them. 
Second, .the process of developing the solution to a practical problem on the 
basis of fundamental principles of supervision is the best possible training. 
In this situation training and action are closely intertwined. Diagnosis and 
correction go hand in. hand. 

Both group discussion and experience practice are methods that may be 
employed interchangeably in horizontal staff meetings. These methods develop 
maximum participation by supervisors in their own training program. 

2. Action-research. Too typically research has been considered a 
process confined to the laboratory. However, in many instances research and 
action should be closely meshed. This means, simply, that as part of a con- 
tinuous training program, problems needing «xperimentation before solution 
should be discussed by the supervisory group and the necessary experimenta- 
tion carried on by its members. [or example, if in a horizontal staff meeting 
a suggestion is made that small group meetings of employees be held to 
explore ways of increasing production, one supervisor may try out this plan 
with a small group and report back results to the group. 

The process of trying out is the process of training. Therefore, as part 
of the continuous training of supervisors, it is desirable to develop in super- 
visory groups a policy of carefully experimenting with alternative solutions 
to problems. If decision to try out a particular method is made by the entire 
supervisory group, there is little danger of a wave of wild and indiscriminate 
experimentation by supervisors. 

3. Employee evaluation of supervision. A third method of continuous 
training is to conduct, very occasionally, a survey of employee reactions to 
their supervision. Results may provide both a measure of supervision and a 
motive to supervisors to strive more thoroughly toward improvement. This 
method is already being used with much success in a number of organizations. 

These surveys should, of course, be made of employees under a number 
of supervisors. In this way results can be kept anonymous and not used to 
point a finger at any particular supervisor. It is, obviously, equally important 
that employees also remain anonymous. 
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SUMMARY 


This is a brief sketch of supervisory training in the future. It differs 
from much present training in a number of vital ways: 

1. Future training will be based on fundamental principles of group 
leadership rather than on surface symptoms. Such principles as recognition 
of human needs, employee security, employee success and group dynamics lie 
at the heart of successful supervision and need to be understood by adminis- 
trators and supervisors. Supervisory training has generally concerned itself 
with techniques without understanding of basic causes. 


2. Future supervisory training will be to a greater extent than formerly 
both diagnostic and corrective. In this way it will be set more realistically in 
supervisory problems. The use of experience practice will measurably increase 
the possibility of diagnosis. 


3. Future supervisory training will make greater use of the participation 
of supervisors in the development of the training program than in the past. 
To a large extent such training will not be rigidly packaged but will develop 
in terms of the problems faced by the supervisors concerned. 


4. Supervisory training will become a continuous process making use of 
such methods as periodic staff meetings, action-research and employee 
evaluation. 


Supervisory training will gradually follow these trends as administrators 
and supervisors realize that such developments will measurably increase pro- 
duction and decrease personnel problems. 


Revising Executive Salaries Legally 


HE dilemma faced by many companies that desire to institute saner execu- 

tive compensation policies as reconversion begins has been solved by Republic 
Drill & Tool Company, Chicago, and the solution formally approved by the 
Treasury. 

Republic saw more than a year ago that a possible decline in profits would 
make its high—but not excessive—executive salaries out of line. The problem 
was to reduce the fixed salaries of executives and at the same time provide an 
incentive for better work. 

So in March, 1944, all Republic executives took salary cuts of 50 per cent 
or more to bring the highest fixed salary down to $15,000 a year. To com- 
pensate for this, however, executives participate in quarterly bonuses based 
upon a formula of profit-sharing. The total of the bonuses is designed to bring 
compensation toward—but not over—the levels before the cut. 

Total to be divided is arrived at after reserves have been set aside, divi- 
dends paid, etc. An individual’s share is based upon his accomplishments during 
the quarter just completed, as determined by a three-man committee. 

Participating executives report at the end of each quarter their particular 
accomplishments and their goals for the next. These are compared with actual 
records, and a share in the company profits computed. 

These incentive bonus payments have brought total compensation of some 
executives close to the peak payments before the cut. The plan had operated 
on a tentative basis for more than a year until its recent approval by the Treasury. 
Treasury has ruled that a salary fluctuation between a “floor” of $5,000 a year 
and a “ceiling” equal to the highest salary approved, for the individual in 
question, before the voluntary reduction, is permissible without its approval. 


—Modern Industry 6/15/45 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING AS AN 
ARBITRATOR SEES IT 


By G. ALLAN DASH, JR. 
Impartial Arbitrator 


What are some of the more serious tactical mistakes made by both manage- 
ment and labor in arbitration cases? How can an arbitrator reach an im- 
partial decision under the strains and pressures he is subjected to from 
both sides? These are among the significant questions answered by Mr. 
Dash in this article, which also offers some practical suggestions for the 
handling of grievances under arbitration. The author has earned distinction 
as Impartial Umpire under the General Motors contract, and is currently serv- 
ing both as Chairman of the Review & Appeals Division of the NWLB and 
as Impartial Chairman in the Full-Fashioned and Seamless Hosiery Industry. 


[* the past five years the people of our nation have probably become better 
acquainted with the many ramifications of collective bargaining than in all 
our prior history. Much of this widespread interest has been occasioned by 
the realization that our common war production goals could be attained only 
if relations between management and labor were sufficiently sound to prevent 
strikes and stoppages. The extensive and sometimes unfortunate publicity 
that has been given to work stoppages has failed to take cognizance of the 
tremendous volume of war products that has been made unhampered by any 
form of labor trouble. While the War Labor Disputes Act and the National 
War Labor Board have been responsible for settlement of a tremendous num- 
ber of disputes which otherwise might have led to work stoppages, it must be 
admitted that the mutually intelligent approach of thousands of management 
and labor representatives in the practice of genuine collective bargaining has 
been largely instrumental in accomplishing the miracles of production which 
have resulted in VE Day and will culminate in VJ Day. 

If management and labor could but feel the same sense of urgency in their 
peacetime relationships as they have felt during the war, there is not the 
slightest doubt that industrial relations in the future would have a very solid 
foundation. Could labor and management but realize that their common 
interest continues into times of peace and that a sound national economy in 
the future depends upon maintenance of the firm relationship established during 
the war, they would bend every effort toward emphasizing their areas of agree- 
ment and deemphasizing their areas of disagreement. A sound statement of 
this principle has been made by the former chairman of the National War 
Labor Board, William H. Davis: “. . . of all the major drives being made 
by the common man throughout the world today, the drive for extension of 
collective bargaining is the only one which accepts the desirability of a capital- 
istic economy, which accepts private ownership, the wage system, and the profit 
motive as the best means of producing goods. In genuine collective bargaining, 
management’s function is acknowledged as a vital, productive part of the free 
enterprise system.” 

The development of collective bargaining in the United States has had 
as one of its cornerstones the practice of arbitration. Recently many employers 
have for the first time become acquainted with the principle of arbitration and 
with the potentialities of arbitration as an aid in collective bargaining. While 
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arbitration is not a panacea, it has proved of widespread value in effectuating 
sound industrial relations. 


ARBITRATORS ARE INDIVIDUALS 


The title of this paper may give the impression that all arbitrators have 
the same approach to collective bargaining disputes or that the presentation 
of a given set of facts to a group of arbitrators would lead to an identical de- 
cision by them all. I am certain that the readers of PERSONNEL are under no 
such misconception; many could doubtless cite glaring examples to disprove 
such a conclusion. The ideas expressed here are entirely the writer’s own 
and are not necessarily common to any other person who performs the function 
of an arbitrator. 

There is no school for arbitrators, and to date no one has ventured to 
suggest how arbitrators should evaluate facts and reach decisions based on 
certain common elements or considerations. Instead, arbitrators go their 
individual ways and apply their own untrammeled thoughts and logic in settling 
disputes. All that management and labor can expect from individual arbi- 
trators is a sense of impartiality and fairness. Just what will be the result of 


the application of such impartiality and fairness is impossible for anyone to 
predict. 


TERM “ARBITRATION” HAS MULTIPLE MEANINGS 


The term arbitration is used in American industry today to refer to several 
different functions or procedures. The single way in which the term seems 
universally used is to refer to the process by which a provision of a collective 
bargaining agreement is designated by an impartial agent. For a number of 
years this function had been performed almost exclusively by impartial persons 
sitting individually or as members of arbitration boards. In the past three and 
one-half years, however, the National War Labor Board and its various 
agencies have probably written more provisions into agreements than in the 
entire history of arbitration in this country. 

The term is also loosely employed by some individuals to refer to a process 
which might better be described as mediation. Under this conception of the 
term, parties to a terminating collective bargaining contract who are unable 
to agree on provisions for their new contract turn over virtually all their 
demands to an individual or a board for final adjudication. To a considerable 
extent this procedure involves mediation by the individual or board which the 
parties expect and which they encourage as part of the process. The indi- 
vidual or board is expected to work out an agreement between the parties on 
all or a major part of the questions in dispute, and to issue a final decision only 
on the residual issues upon which the parties cannot agree under any circum- 
stances. In such instances arbitration is so tied in with the principles of 
mediation as to make the two procedures almost indistinguishable. 

The process which many individuals consider arbitration, but which others 
view as a distinctly different process, is that involved in interpreting the 
provisions of a collective bargaining agreement and applying them to particular 
situations which usually come to light in the form of grievances. In this 
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process day-to-day issues which arise as grievances under the terms of a 
collective bargaining contract are referred to a terminal point in the grievance 
procedure for final and binding decisions. An individual (or board) referred 
to variously as arbitrator, impartial chairman, umpire, etc., is usually desig- 
nated under the terms of the agreement to settle all matters finally which 
cannot be disposed of in the earlier steps of the grievance procedure. Count- 
less cases are settled through this process, as contrasted to the less frequent 
instances in which an agreement term is settled through arbitration. Because 
so many labor relations executives today consider arbitration solely as the 
process of settling disputes under the terms of a labor contract, it is not my 
intention to coin a new term that would differentiate this process from that 
involved in writing new terms into collective bargaining contracts. However, 
throughout this article the term arbitration will be used primarily with regard 
to the process involved in settling the day-to-day disputes or grievances which 
arise under the expressed terms of a collective bargaining contract. 


ARBITRATION OF GRIEVANCES WIDELY PRACTICED 


The arbitration of day-to-day grievances under a collective bargaining 
contract is not a new practice. In fact, it was widely resorted to in certain of 
the needle trades in the early 1900’s. In certain industries, such as the full- 
fashioned hosiery trade, it had developed to an advanced stage long before the 
rumblings of World War II became audible. In many industries the shift from 
peacetime to wartime production was aided immeasurably by arbitration proce- 
dures which had been firmly established. There is no doubt, however, that the 
present widespread use of arbitration in the settlement of disputes arising un- 
der collective bargaining agreements has largely resulted from the direct action 
or indirect influence of the National War Labor Board. 


The profound effect of the National War Labor Board upon the use of 
arbitration as a final step in grievance procedures will never be measured. In its 
three and one-half years’ history, the Board has encouraged voluntary arbitra- 
tion as no other agency or group has ever done in the past. In hundreds of 
cases the Board has encouraged the adoption of voluntary arbitration as the 
final step in gtievance procedures. Often it has disposed of grievances of 
particular individuals or groups, as distinguished from disputes concerning 
terms and conditions of employment applicable to all employees, largely by 
directing the parties to incorporate in their contract a fair and workable 
grievance procedure terminating in arbitration. The best expression which 
the writer has seen of the Board’s policy in this regard is the statement of 
Chairman George W. Taylor: 


The National War Labor Board is on record as strongly favoring the establish- 
ment by the parties themselves of grievance machinery which provides for the final 
determination of day-by-day differences over the application and administration of 
collective agreements. Such differences, real or imaginary, can be destructive of 
morale and hence of productive efficiency if they accumulate as unresolved grievances. 

A proper handling of such questions is a major part of the industrial relations 
problem of making collective bargaining work. ‘Collective bargaining is not confined 
to the making of an agreement once a year. It is also a day-to-day process and, on 
this score, the grievance procedure plays a highly important role. 
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ARBITRATOR'S EFFECTIVENESS CONDITIONED BY RELATIONS 
BETWEEN PARTIES 


It must be recognized that the signing of a collective bargaining agreement 
does not signify that the parties thereto have definitely resolved to engage in 
genuine collective bargaining. In too many instances collective bargaining 
agreements represent merely an in-between stage during which employers for- 
mulate ways and means of ridding themselves of the union or, conversely, the 
union has an opportunity to conduct an organizational drive within the plant. 
Contracts of this nature have been referred to as “organization agreements.””? 

The attitude of both parties toward grievances that arise under the or- 
ganization type of agreement varies noticeably from that found where bona 
fide collective bargaining exists. Issues that become the subject of grievances 
under this type of agreement are fraught with the politics of the two sides. 
An ordinary grievance which should be settled with ease is frequently con- 
sidered of utmost importance by the parties because of its possible effect on 
their prestige or status in future relationships. The arbitrator under these 
circumstances finds himself involved in the pressures which each side is seek- 
ing to bring against the other. His decision, which customarily would be 
accepted with good grace, often arouses violent reaction because it will lead 
one of the parties to “lose face” or status in the battle which is still to be 
fought. Such an arbitrator has a feeling of futility in seeking to make his 
decisions the groundwork for a sounder collective bargaining relationship. 

Where the parties have concluded that the battle has been fought and 
that the collective bargaining agreement represents a clear and mutual under- 
standing that will guide their relations in the future, the arbitrator is in a 
position where he can facilitate sound industrial relations between the two 
parties. In this situation the arbitrator can render a decision in a particular 
dispute without becoming involved in the political strains between the parties. 
Additionally, he can often secure the consent of the parties in disposing of 
various forms of disputes in the future through negotiations and through the 
application of the principles evolved in his decisions. Arbitration of this 
nature can establish a plan of industrial relations upon which the parties can 
base their future collective bargaining understandings. ; 

When a sincere desire to bargain collectively exists, both parties realize 
that there are many common interests which they should encourage. Emphasis 
shifts from areas of disagreement to areas of agreement. Where, in the or- 
ganizational stage, management and labor alike seek issues which point up 
their divergent interests, the genuine collective bargaining phase brings about 
definite emphasis on those elements of their relationship which stress common 
interests. In the organizational stage the typical grievance is designed by the 
union to embarrass the employer, or is resisted by the employer to cause loss 
of status by the union. In the sounder phase of collective bargaining the 
typical grievance involves an interpretation of an agreement term or a genuine 
difference of opinion as to how a particular situation should be handled. 

In this article it is the writer’s desire to dwell mainly upon the role of the 
arbitrator in genuine collective bargaining under which management and 


1Dr. George W. Taylor, “Industrial Peace Through Arbitration,” American Arbitration Journal, 
October, 1938. 
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labor clearly recognize their common interests, and neither seeks to cause 
embarrassment or loss of status on the part of the other. Only in such situa- 
tions can an arbitrator make a real contribution to sound industrial relations. 


ARBITRATOR AS ADJUNCT TO COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


The establishment of an adequate grievance procedure with a terminal 
provision for arbitration need not affect the status of either party to an agree- 
ment if it is properly limited to the areas or jurisdictions which the parties 
envision in their written contract. If the basic prerogatives of management 
and the basic rights of labor are not surrendered in the formal collective agree- 
ment, arbitration properly limited cannot invade those prerogatives or rights. 

An arbitrator is an adjunct to, and not a substitute for, collective bar- 
gaining. If the parties proceed properly under the terms of their contract, 
they will attempt in every manner possible to settle disputes through the reg- 
ular processes of collective bargaining. Such settlement of disputes provides 
opportunities to enhance the relationship between the parties, in addition to 
resulting in solutions which are often more satisfactory to both parties than 
those of an arbitrator. However, if the parties are unable to settle specific 
grievances, the arbitrator can be called in to dispose of the matters. 

If the arbitrator is called upon only in exceptional cases, he obviously 
fulfills his function as an adjunct to the collective bargaining process and does 
not become a substitute for that process. However, if the parties misuse the 
function of arbitration by refusing to settle individual grievances and refer 
virtually all of them to the arbitrator, the arbitration process soon deteriorates 
into a substitute for collective bargaining during the agreement year. The 
dangers to both parties in such misuse of arbitration are obvious. 


SCOPE OF ARBITRATION REQUIRES DEFINITION 


In the establishment of arbitration as the ultimate step in the grievance 
procedure, it is incumbent upon management and labor to specify clearly the 
jurisdiction of the arbitrator. The parties may decide to do this through 
exact definition of what matters can be referred for settlement through the 
grievance procedure to arbitration. On the other hand, they may provide that 
any matters can be the source of grievances but that the arbitrator shall be 
limited to the interpretation and application of the terms of the contract and 
shall have no right to add to, subtract from, or modify the terms of the agree- 
ment. It is not the writer’s intention to analyze here the various forms of 
arbitration provisions, but it should be obvious that no standard provisions 
will meet the problems of all companies and unions.? It is essential that the 
form of the grievance procedure* and the place of the arbitrator in the pro- 
cedure be arrived at carefully in the light of the problems existing in a given 
situation. When the form of the grievance procedure and the place of the 
arbitrator are determined after careful consideration by the parties, they will 
have laid what usually proves to be the cornerstone of a sound collective bar- 
gaining agreement. 





2 See Bulletin No. 780 of the United States Department of Labor entitled Arbitration Provisions in Union 
Agreements. Also refer to Research and Statistics Report No. 19 of the National War Labor Board. 

s on Recsesc® and Statistics Report No. 26 of the National War Labor Board entitled Grievance Pro- 
cedure Problems. 
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GRIEVANCE ARBITRATION A PART OF INDUSTRIAL “COMMON LAW” 


Arbitrators under continuing agreements write decisions which, along 
with the understandings reached by the parties between agreements and in 
the course of the agreement year, become a body of “common law” for a plant 
or industry.* As the years pass, workers or committeemen may point out to 
plant management that under decision B 101 (for example) they are entitled 
to such and such an adjustment of a grievance. Management may answer, 
“Yes, but haven’t you forgotten decision C 37?” They compare the decisions 
and often reach an agreement quickly, thereby disposing of a grievance that 
might otherwise disrupt relations over a long period of time. 

When sufficient decisions have been written, a body of “common law” for 
the plant or industry exists that is usually adequate to prevent many grievances 
or to dispose of them quickly if they do occur. For instance, if a series of 
decisions develops the principle of corrective discipline as contrasted to dis- 
cipline invoked strictly as a penalty or as a management prerogative, manage- 
ment will finally come to exercise discipline strictly with the purpose of cor- 
recting an erring employee. The employees themselves will gradually realize 
they are being disciplined for their own good and not upon some whim of 
management. Grievances protesting disciplinary action will eventually reach 
a minimum under such a body of “common law,” and those which actually do 
arise will involve a genuine but narrow difference of opinion. 


A SHIFT TO THE SPECIFIC 


Perhaps this paper will prove of greatest interest to readers if I shift 
from the generalities with which I have dealt to a specific discussion of the 
mistakes which management and labor have made in cases which I have heard 
as an arbitrator. These mistakes range from misconceptions of the place of 
the arbitrator in a grievance procedure, through errors in arbitrating certain 
types of cases, to failures to furnish sufficient factual information on which 
to base a completely satisfactory decision. 


KNOW AND PRESENT THE FACTS 


A fundamental need in the settlement of grievances throughout a griev- 
ance procedure, and especially before an arbitrator, is to have the complete 
facts on the issue at hand. Disputes cannot be eliminated by the factual ap- 
proach, but the range of differences can be narrowed materially as a result. 
While most arbitrators will do their best to secure all the facts in a case, there 
is no doubt that the side which will be supported in the close cases is the one 
which has informed itself of the facts, has marshaled those facts most signifi- 
cantly, and has presented them in the most persuasive manner. Too often 
grievances are settled in favor of one-side merely because the other party has 
done a slipshod job of compiling the facts and presenting them to the arbi- 








‘That part of the Full-Fashioned Hosiery Industry under contract with the American Federation of 
Hosiery Workers has a body of “common law” consisting of more than 2,000 decisions issued over a 
period of 18 years. 

f more recent vintage is the experience of General Motors Corporation and the United Automobile 
Workers. Since the fall of 1940, approximately 850 decisions have been written under the terms of 
the agreements between the parties, affecting 105 plants and in excess of 350,000 employees. Approxi- 
mately 15,000 copies of each of these decisions have been distributed widely throughout the company, 
and they are the source of educational programs for foremen groups and shop committees. 
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trator. Emphasis on the factual approach will aid tremendously in the effec- 
tive operation of arbitration machinery. 


SETTLE GRIEVANCES QUICKLY 


Another suggestion which might be made is that as many grievances as 
possible should be settled at the point where they occur. No one better knows 
the facts of a given situation than the immediate member of management and 
the employees concerned at the point where the grievance originates. As the 
discussion and consideration of a grievance passes from one stage to another, 
farther and farther away from its point of origin, the grievance often assumes 
an importance greatly beyond its original significance, or becomes clouded 
with varying interpretations of the facts. Even though some mistakes may be 
made in the procedure, it seems far more desirable to have grievances settled 
as soon as possible after they arise than to let them drag on through multiple 
steps of a grievance procedure. If any advice is to be ventured for the mem- 
bers of lower supervision and the committeemen who first consider grievances, 
it is that respect and confidence must be displayed, along with a realization 
that grievances are not arguments or debates but represent problems which 
must be settled so that employees and management at the “firing line” of 
production can live together in a reasonably harmonious manner. 

If grievances cannot be settled otherwise and must be arbitrated, the 
arbitration machinery should allow for their speedy disposition. Though 
access to the arbitrator should not be so easy as to encourage the referral of 
virtually all grievances to him, the parties should establish what they consider 
a proper procedure and then use it as speedily as possible once a grievance has 
reached the final step of arbitration. Delaying tactics on the part of either 
party at the arbitration stage may easily cause the total collapse of the arbitra- 
tion machinery. 


ARBITRATOR'S PERSONAL REACTIONS ARE IMMATERIAL 


Too often management or labor has not developed a “consent to lose” 
in arbitration proceedings. They attribute entirely too much importance to 
the arbitrator as an individual and intensely dislike to lose a case before him 
because of what he might conclude personally about them, their company, or 
their union. Then, too, this inability to take a loss may stem from their feeling 
that by losing a case they “lose face” with the other side or with their con- 
stituents or superiors. I cannot suggest answers for all these reactions, but I 
should like to make two observations upon them. 

A grievance which reaches arbitration will represent a true and honest 
difference of opinion if both sides consider the grievance equitably through 
the earlier steps of their grievance procedure. When the arbitrator finally 
“calls the shot” and decides that one side or the other is right, he has merely 
said that in his personal opinion that side is right. He is not a Solomon or an 
infallible individual. His decision is right and binding on the two sides only 
because they have agreed beforehand so to consider it. Where, in this entirely 
personal, but genuinely human, procedure, are there any grounds for either 
side to feel it has “lost face” with anyone by losing a case? 
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The fear of the personal reaction of an arbitrator to an individual, a 
union or a company following the loss of a case appears to me to be wholly 
unfounded. Certainly the impartiality required of an arbitrator could not 
long continue if he were to retain a lot of personal reactions from individual 
cases. For example, I can truthfully state that I can recall only with difficulty 
the basic details of more, than 10 per cent of the some thousand cases that I 
have rendered decisions upon; can remember the individuals involved in only 
a few score cases; and can recollect but a few isolated instances in which the 
improper approach of individual participants left an impression upon me. 
These last few instances, I might add, were about equally divided between 
management and labor, and all involved attempts by individuals to win cases 
by outright lies. However, would I not do a great injustice to myself, to the 
function of arbitration, and to labor-management relations if I were to let my 
personal reactions in thosé isolated instances affect my work as an arbitrator? 


DEALING IN TECHNICALITIES MAY BE SHORTSIGHTED 


Both parties should do their utmost to make their contracts work and to 
treat each other fairly while before an arbitrator. The spirit of the agreement 
should be their motivating influence. Of course there are times when the 
technicalities of the wording of an agreement provision, the misplacing of a 
comma, the sequence of clauses or sentences, can “win” cases for one side or 
the other in arbitration. But to “win” a case by such questionable means in 
matters involving human rights is not a gain to either party. 


PERSONAL ABUSE INEFFECTIVE 


A grave mistake is made by parties in arbitration who become violent in 
their statements, vilifying each other for alleged acts or for positions taken 
with respect to grievances. Extreme personal accusations made in the heat of 
argument in the confines of a collective bargaining conference can often be 
forgotten by the parties involved. However, if similar statements are made 
before an arbitrator, an outsider, the two sides may not be able to forget them 
and a permanent rift in their relations may well result. Management and 
labor should recognize that after the arbitrator has left them and has issued 
his decision they must still live and work together amicably if the enterprise is 
to prosper. Violent personal abuse or vitriolic denunciation never strengthens 
or gives status to a poor case before the ordinary arbitrator; its results are 
purely negative, may detract from a case of real merit, may result in the per- 
manent discredit of those who engage therein, and may have a permanent 
adverse effect on the relations between the parties. 


REPEAT PERFORMANCES OUT OF PLACE 


There is little use in repeatedly taking to arbitration issues which involve 
interpretations of contract terms which are not themselves changed by the 
parties. If a contract term has been the subject of a decision by an arbitrator, 
generally it is futile to attempt to change his mind or his interpretation by 
referring it to him again and again. The issue is not changed merely by 
dressing it in a coat of a different color. If the basic issue is the same, it seems 
hopeless to expect a different decision regardless of the “window dressing.” 
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It also might be of significance to observe that “second and third cuts at the 
same ball” may lead the arbitrator to doubt the sincerity of one party or the 
other in presenting other matters to him, 


AVOID THE “LEMONS” 


It is well to avoid taking cases to an arbitrator which are ofttimes referred 
to as “lemons” or “whizzers.” Neither party should depend upon the laws of 
statistical averages to win cases before an arbitrator. Usually each case is 
considered on its merits, but if “whizzers” or “lemons” are included in a group 
of cases taken to arbitration, the natural results may be that the arbitrator 
will conclude that even some of the meritorious cases have much of the 
“whizzer” about them. While the bad lemon may not spoil the whole crate, 
too much is at stake to take the risk. 


KEEP CASES WITHIN ARBITRATOR'S JURISDICTION 


An arbitrator should not be asked by either party to overstep the duties 
and functions which are defined for him in the contract under which he op- 
erates. Most arbitrators will hold themselves exactly to the terms of the 
contract under which they are designated to function. If cases beyond the 
limited jurisdiction of the arbitrator are taken to arbitration, one or both 
parties may be embarrassed by the return of the case without a decision. Of 
even more serious consequence to both parties would be a decision which 
exceeds the jurisdiction of the arbitrator and which amplifies the terms of the 
contract in such manner as to become a substitute for collective bargaining. 

Until both parties are reasonably certain that their arbitrator will render 
decisions entirely within his specified jurisdiction, they would be well advised 
to settle any questionable matters before the final step of arbitration. 


ARBITRATION FOR BARGAINING POSITION 


Many issues brought to arbitration are often designed by one side or the 
other as a “blind” to gain a better bargaining position on a matter which 
should rightly be the subject of negotiations. If a practice of this nature 
becomes prevalent, both parties may find that their arbitration machinery be- 
comes so cluttered up with cases that it will ultimately fail to perform the 
function for which it was designed. What might appear to be potential gain 
by such a procedure may revert to substantial losses in the negotiations which 
will have to ensue after the arbitrator returns the matter to the parties, where 
it properly belongs. It might also be observed that some arbitrators may not 
recognize the “blind” and may issue a decision which completely vitiates the 
original-aim of the side that brought the case or that allowed it-to come to 
arbitration. 


RECORDED GRIEVANCES USEFUL 


If possible, grievances should be reduced to exact wording as early in 
the grievance procedure as the parties deem proper. If an issue may even- 
tually reach arbitration, it is well that both parties have a definite statement of 
the grievance. If an arbitrator is to avoid becoming a substitute for collective 
bargaining, he can only rely on data or evidence which the two parties have 
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used during the earlier steps of the grievance procedure in attempting to settle 
a particular grievance. In turn, the parties can clarify their thoughts and 
positions on a grievance only if it is recorded in some definite form early in 
the grievance procedure. 

Grievances once recorded should not be permitted to accumulate addi- 
tional issues as they proceed through the various steps of the grievance 
machinery. If they are allowed to expand, the issues may assume so many 


ramifications and interrelationships as to cause real ambiguity when they are 
finally decided by the arbitrator. 


DECLARE “TRUMPS” EARLY 


Neither party should be guilty of trying to play a “trump card” for the 
first time before an arbitrator. Most arbitrators will insist upon having the 
“whole deck” laid face up before them with the trump suit and all cards 
declared. No trump card in the form of major evidence or argument not 
previously presented has any place in arbitration proceedings. If any evi- 
dence is of real significance, the party presenting such evidence should acquaint 
the other party with it at the early steps of the grievance procedure. Each 
party should be apprised of all the facts, evidence and arguments which the 
other party feels pertinent to its case so that there will be full opportunity to 
settle a grievance before it reaches the arbitrator. It is only by this fair pro- 
cedure that grievances can be settled where they should be—namely, as close 
as possible to their points of origin. 


BRIEFS HELPFUL IN CERTAIN SITUATIONS 


While briefs or recorded statements of position are not always necessary 
in arbitration, they are often helpful in complex issues or in situations where 
an arbitrator is called upon to settle a large number of grievances under a 
labor contract. If briefs or statements are used, they should not suffer from 
brevity nor delay procedure by verbosity. A complete appraisal of the posi- 
tion of both sides can best be obtained by making the arbitrator’s grasp of a 
particular case as easy as possible. Too often both sides forget that their 
intimate acquaintance with a particular case, which arises from the length of 
time they have considered it, is not shared by the arbitrator. Usually the 
arbitrator must grasp the full import of a case in the all-too-brief minutes of a 
single hearing. 

Neither side should depend upon the other side’s brief, statement or argu- 
ment to develop its own facts or argument before the arbitrator. If difference 
of opinion exists as to the facts of a case, these differences should be pointed 
out in the brief, statement or argument so that the arbitrator will not feel that 
they first came into being before him. If differences in facts are presented in 
a particular case, it usually behooves both parties to offer witnesses who can 
support their positions. 


A CREED FOR ARBITRATORS 


There has been no attempt to record here an all-inclusive list of sugges- 
tions for the handling of grievances before an arbitrator. I have merely 
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attempted to present an all-too-short statement of some of the shortcomings I 
have observed in cases brought before me over a number of years. 

In the strains and pressures I have experienced as an arbitrator, I have 
tried to follow procedures I thought fair in arriving at decisions I felt were 
impartial. Lacking a stated creed, I gained real inspiration about 18 months 
ago when I read the transcript of a speech by Frank V. Morley, then Alternate 
Public Member of the National War Labor Board.® In that speech Mr. Mor- 
ley quoted a number of rules written by the great judge, Sir Matthew Hale, 
which the author called “Things Necessary to be Continually Held in Remem- 
brance.” I conclude by quoting part of them as my newly adopted creed as an 
arbitrator (though I am not unmindful of the vast difference between the func- 
tions of a judge and those of an arbitrator) : 

“That I rest not on my own understanding or strength, but implore 
and rest upon the direction and strength of God. 

“That in the execution of judgment I carefully lay aside my own pas- 
sions, and not give way to them, however provoked. 

“That I be wholly intent upon the business I am about, remitting all 
cares and thoughts as unseasonable, and interruptions. 

“That I suffer not myself to be prepossessed with any judgment at all, 
til the whole business and both parties be heard. 

“That I be not too rigid in matters purely conscientious, where all the 
harm is diversity of judgment. 

“That I be not biased with compassion to the poor, or favour to the 
rich, in point of justice. 

“That popular or court applause, or distaste, have no influence in any- 
thing I do, in point of distribution of justice. 

“Not to be solicitous what men will say or think, so long as I keep 
myself exactly according to the rule of justice.” 





5 Presented before the Social Science Foundation of the University of Denver, and the Colorado State 
Federation of Labor at Denver, Colorado, February 19, 1944. 


Placement of the Negro in Clerical Positions 


XPERIENCE has shown that successful placement of the Negro-in clerical 

positions can be accomplished only when top management has assumed 
a determined affirmative position. Obviously the most serious obstacle in initiat- 
ing office integration is management’s concern over the manner in which white 
workers will react. In discussing this phase of integration with the manage- 
ment of a large firm maintaining executive offices in New York, one personnel 
director reported that a poll of white workers would be the decisive factor in 
the employment of or refusal to employ Negro clerical workers. One of the 
dangers in using a ballot on this question would be the immediate creation of a 
mental reservation in the minds of the white workers. 

In New York State, the strongest argument against an office-wide poll is 
the Ives-Quinn Law, now in effect, which provides that color, race, creed and 
national origin shall not be considered in the placement of workers. Obviously 
it is unfair to employees to ask them to vote on whether or not they will obey 
a law whose violation may subject them to severe penalties. One effective mode 
of presenting the matter to workers would be to advise them of the firm’s 
fair employment policies, its plan to support legislation eliminating discrimina- 
tion in employment, and to solicit the support of all loyal employees in effectuating 
this program. 


—Nicuotas S. Fatcone in The Negro Integrated 
(Committee on Discrimination in Employment), 1945 
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TRAINING FOREMEN IN COST CONTROL 


By D. C. HAND 
Director of Industrial Relations 
and 
A. K. SMITH 
Supervisor of Recruiting & Training 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company 


A streamlined program of supervisory training which may take its place 
with the Training Within Industry “J” programs is described in the following 
article. In six two-hour sessions, Job Control Training familiarizes the super- 
visory staff with the basic tools of cost control. Foremen are trained in the 
use of standard costs, standard losses, and periodic performance reports, 
and are made keenly aware of their cost responsibilities. In addition, de- 


clare the authors, their prestige is enhanced and they feel more a part of 
management. 


OR almost four years industry has been primarily concerned with produc- 

ing the weapons and supplies of war. In order to meet record-shattering 
production schedules, it has been necessary to overlook considerable duplica- 
tion, wastefulness and inefficiency. But as the war nears its end, it seems 
inevitable that an increasing amount of attention will be devoted to cost reduc- 
tion and cost control. There will be many new competitors entering the field 
—modern, young companies which have gained experience during the war and 
which have every intention of staying in business. Costs will play an impor- 
tant part in meeting this vigorous competition. 

At one of the plants of the Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company, the entire 
supervisory force is participating in a program called Job Control Training 
which deals with the practical application of cost control to the foreman’s job. 
The program, consisting of six two-hour meetings, is set up to help the fore- 
men achieve economy of operation through the systematic use of standard 
costs, standard losses, and periodic performance reports. It was planned by 
a group of supervisors who had conducted foremen meetings in connection 
with the Training Within Industry programs. As a result of this experience 
with the “J” programs, it was possible to develop an original plan designed to 
meet a specific need but patterned after the TWI system. 

The first problem in connection with the development of JCT was to intro- 
duce a rather technical and difficult subject in such a manner as to create 
initial interest and enthusiasm on the part of the foremen. The chart entitled 
“Who Cares About Costs?” (see Figure 1) was prepared for this purpose and 
serves as the basis of the opening discussion. By tying together the three 
closely related factors of cost, profit and jobs, the chart helps to emphasize 
the importance of costs to every individual in an organization. In addition, 
it points out that several of the items which ultimately determine the total profit 
can be controlled within reasonable limits by the foreman. (Such items are 
indicated on the chart by a double border.) Therefore, to the extent that he 
can control the cost of a product, the foreman can influence the profit per 
unit, the total profit of his company, and the opportunities it offers him. 

In any discussion of costs, it is essential that the equally important factor 
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WHO CARES ABOUT COSTS? 
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of quality be considered. The right-hand side of the chart shows how the 
foreman’s control over quality is related to consumer satisfaction and volume of 
sales—other factors determining total profit. This chart serves as an effective 
answer to those who advocate cutting costs by operating under lowered quality 
standards. Any possible “gain” in cost and profit per unit will be quickly 
offset by decreased consumer satisfaction and volume of sales. 


TRAINING IN USE OF STANDARD COSTS 


The discussion on the relationship of costs to profits is followed by a 
simple illustration of the general purpose and application of standard costs in 
measuring results. The trainer develops on the blackboard a chart (see Figure 
2) comparing a foreman on the production line with a marksman on the firing 
line. The chart shows how the rifleman follows a clearly defined procedure in 
shooting at a target and scoring his proficiency, and how this procedure can 
be compared step by step with that followed by a foreman on the production 
line. In general, the foreman goes through the same steps except that instead 
of shooting he is producing. To do the job right, he must have good methods, 
dependable workers, and standardized equipment and materials. Like the 
rifleman who has a target, he also needs an objective or measure of perform- 
ance to guide and direct his efforts. The Labor Standard is simply a control 
measure which indicates what is expected of him. He checks it to find out 
what his responsibilities are as far as the labor cost under his control is con- 
cerned. After a definite production period, the foreman wants to know how 
he is doing. His scorecard is the Monthly Performance Report, and it is 
helpful only if he knows how his score was derived from the labor standards, 
production reports, and time cards. In order to do a better job, the foreman, 
like the rifleman, analyzes his performance. After thoroughly checking any 
weak points on the Performance Report, he takes action by making any 
indicated corrections in methods or by recommending revisions in standards 
to compensate for changed operations. Better results indicate that this is 
“Good Foremanship Through Job Control.” 

After covering the general subject of costs and the application of standards, 
the trainer then outlines the basic principles of the company’s cost system. 
With the help of wall charts, the major items on the Monthly Performance 
Report are explained in detail. This involves the method of calculating labor 
cost over or under standard, material cost over or under standard, and other 
important cost information. 


FOLLOWS TWI PATTERN 


The rest of the program follows the pattern so effectively applied by TWI. 
An actual case problem in cost control -is presented to the group. Then, 
through group discussions, a five-step method for obtaining job control is 
developed. Each foreman participating in the program, in addition to receiving 
copies of the chart material, is given for ready reference a pocket-size card 
(see Figure 3) outlining the important steps involved in job control. The 
function of the card is to impress on the foreman a logical and systematic 
method of carrying out his responsibilities as far as costs are concerned. 
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During each of the following sessions, additional sample cases are studied 
for the purpose of further emphasizing the individual steps. Having been 
introduced to the five-step method, each foreman then presents an actual 
case which is discussed and analyzed by the others. In this way every member 
of the group receives practice in the five-step method for achieving job control 
by applying it to his’own job and by discussing its application to other 
operations. 

In the final session, the importance and widespread use of job control is 
stressed by pointing out that it is not confined to the foreman or supervisory 


level of management. The same principles are applied throughout the organi-. 


zation in the form of budgets, quotas, audits, balance sheets, and profit-and-loss 
statements. Without these necessary objectives and guides, it would not be 
possible to operate in the most effective and economical manner. Further- 
more, a broad understanding of the total operations of a department or company 
requires the continuous use of these tools of control. 
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HOW TO OBTAIN 
JOB CONTROL 


YOU KNOW YOUR JOB 
WHEN YOU KNOW HOW TO CONTROL IT. 


LABOR STANDARDS 
STANDARD COSTS 
STANDARD LOSSES 
and the 
MONTHLY PERFORMANCE REPORT 


help you to do your job. 
TO CONTROL THE OPERATONS UNDER 


YOUR SUPERVISION: 
STEP I—STANDARDIZE 


Strive for standardization of: 
—Methods 
—Materials 
—Equipment 
—Clerical Routines 
—Costs 


STEP II—CHECK STANDARD 


This is your objective or measure of performance. 
1. The standard cost is only as good as the 
labor standard. Be sure it is right. 


2. Is your standard material loss set correctly? 
Not too high or too low. 


3. Use JMT and industrial engineering facilities. 


STEP III—UNDERSTAND SCORING 


The Monthly Performance Report is your scorecard. 
The better you know ifs - 
1. Purpose 
2. Development 
3. Method of Presentation 
the more it will help you. 


STEP IV—-ANALYZE PERFORMANCE 


1. Compare actual monthly cost figures with 
standard and with other months. 


2. Be able to explain results. 


STEP V—TAKE ACTION 


1. Better your performance by concentrating on 
those items which are variations from rovu- 
tine or standard. 


2. Follow through until under control and check 
results. 


JOB CONTROL TRAINING 
COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET CO. 





























Figure 3 


DEVELOPING A TRAINER’S MANUAL 


The material for Job Control Training was organized into a complete 
and detailed trainer's manual, which was developed in cooperation with the 
industrial engineering, production and accounting departments. After the 
first draft of the manual was completed, the program was presented to the 
group of trainers, all of whom are heads of major divisions in the factory. 
Following these meetings, the program was thoroughly reviewed by the group, 
with the result that several improvements were made in the material and 
method of presentation. A final copy of the manual was then given to each 
trainer, who, after studying it, practiced the conference technique by presenting 
parts of the course to the group. Although JCT is only a 12-hour program, 
over 40 hours were spent by the trainers in these practice sessions. 

Each foreman who completes the program satisfactorily receives a cer- 
tificate signed by the plant superintendent and the job control trainer. The 
reaction of the foremen has been exceptionally favorable, and has indicated 
that they are willing and anxious to carry out their cost responsibilities once 
they clearly understand the problem and possess the tools for attacking it. 
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They feel that, through JCT, they have acquired a better knowledge of cost 
control and a practical method of applying it to their everyday operations. Of 
equal, and perhaps even greater, importance is the fact that many of these 
foremen have benefited from an increase in prestige. Workers’ questions 
regarding time card calculations can be answered without referring them to 
the payroll department. Similarly, on questions of cost the foremen are able 
to furnish their own answers. In cases where the accounting department must 
be consulted, they know what they want and get it. And, finally, the foremen 
feel more a part of management now that they are performing a function which 
they previously tended to regard as the responsibility of “higher management.” 
As a result, Job Control Training has been successful not only in accomplishing 
its primary objective of helping foremen achieve economy of operation but 
also in producing the above significant by-products. 

Despite the fact that during the past four years industrial emphasis has 
been on production rather than costs, future competition will be so severe that 
the ability of an organization to control its costs will no longer be of secondary 
importance. This adds up to an urgent need for the development and appli- 
cation of more refined methods of cost control. The degree to which economy 
of production is attained will depend, to a large extent, on how successful 
industry is in incorporating such methods into its daily operations. Being 
cost-conscious is not enough. Management, from the foreman up, must be 
so trained and equipped that cost control becomes a primary and readily 
attainable objective. 


Salaries in the Safety Department 


CCORDING to a Dartnell survey, salaries for executives charged with the 
safety of employees in industrial plants range from $7,500 maximum down 
to $3,000, the general average of the larger plants reporting being $5,345. 

The top salary was reported by a corporation operating several war plants, 
with a total of 26,000 employees. The executive drawing this salary, in addi- 
tion to being in charge of safety, is responsible for plant security, fire protection 
and the medical department. In another case, the safety director receives a 
salary of $7,200; but in addition to being responsible for accident prevention, he 
has charge of health, hygiene, first-aid dispensaries, and industrial compensation 
claims. This executive supervises a department of 25 people, including 10 in- 
dustrial nurses. 

In the medium-sized plants—those with 1,000-3,000 employees—the number 
of persons in the safety department ranges from six down to the safety director 
alone. Top salary is $5,400 annually, lowest is $2,700, with a general average 
of $4,364. As might be expected, the smaller the company, the more extra- 
curricular duties the safety director has. In one organization paying $4,500, 
the executive in charge of safety in the home plant (where 1,400 are employed) 
is also editor of the plant publications, press agent, manager of the safety store, 
plant movie photographer, and devotes what time he has left to supervising 


s in the corporation’s several other plants. 
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ESTABLISHING AN INDUSTRIAL 
PSYCHIATRIC PROGRAM 


By L. E. HIMLER, M.D. 
Assistant Professor of Mental Health 
School of Public Health 
University of Michigan 


Distinct improvement can be expected in from 70 to 80 per cent of the human 
relations problems on which the counsel of the industrial psychiatrist or his 
aides is sought, declares Dr. Himler in this article. A pioneer in this field, 
the author outlines the functions and techniques of the industrial psychi- 
atrist and considers the criteria to be applied in his selection. The article 
also describes the types of problems encountered in the industrial situation, 
and takes up such interesting questions as the respective roles of psychiatry 
and psychology and the use of psychoanalysis in industry. 


HE place of psychiatry in industry is difficult to define because the field is 

still new and progress has not extended beyond the exploratory: stage. 
Besides its first responsibility of caring for those who are mentally and emotion- 
ally ill, psychiatry shares a common interest with industry in the application of 
sound mental health principles to that part of each individual’s life which is 
spent in his vocation. But because psychiatry speaks a different language and 
uses techniques which seem foreign to the practical needs of industry, a satis- 
factory common ground for attacking industrial human relations problems 
remains to be found. 

From the outset it seems clear that any plan for the extension of psychiatric 
knowledge and methods to the industrial situation must be fitted into industry’s 
existing organizational framework. It should be stressed that the conservation 
of mental and emotional health cannot be separated from provisions for the care 
of physical health, and plant physicians and medical departments have a recog- 
nized responsibility in both areas. Problems involving certain aspects of mental 
health also are shared by personnel departments. . Where medical and personnel 
work is not smoothly intergrated or where these two departments do not utilize 
to the fullest their opportunities for reciprocal service, the mental health of both 
individuals and groups of employees inevitably suffers from serious neglect. 
Both physicians and personnel workers vary considerably in training as well as 
in interest with respect to the many aspects of their work which require 
psychiatric understanding. 

The psychiatrist who enters industry can best serve as a liaison executive 
between the medical and personnel departments, but without any formal admin- 
istrative powers over either of them. The nature of psychiatric service is 
unique in that it functions more effectively in an advisory and consultative 
capacity which involves great responsibility but little if any outright authority. 
The acid test of a psychiatric program is how well it produces results as 
measured by improvement in human relations between departments and key 
individuals in an organization under precisely such conditions. 
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In setting up or in reviewing mental health programs for employees, the 
question frequently arises as to just what services the psychiatrist could pro- 
vide which are not already being provided by other departments and individuals 
that have the additional advantage of long industrial experience. The answer 
is that he does not employ magical or revolutionary techniques to solve 
industry’s mental health problems single-handed, but rather that his approach 
can exert a constructive and stimulating influence on the work of all the other 
individuals who share this responsibility with him. His efforts will of necessity 
have te be correlated and coordinated not only with those of medical and 
personnel workers but also with the activities of psychologists, counselors on 
all levels, and those in charge of training programs. The following is a partial 
list of some of the more specific functions in which the industrial psychiatrist 
would be expected to play an active part: 


1. Correlation of techniques for improving the selection, placement and promotion of 
employees presenting some degree of mental, emotional or intellectual disorder. 


2. Elucidation of techniques for uncovering actual as well as potential “problem 
employees” and for the handling of such individuals by supervisors, medical and 
personnel consultants, including the line of referral for those who require psycho- 
logical or psychiatric consultations. 


3. Participation in training programs for counselors and supervisors in respect to 
understanding and handling the psychological factors influencing the productivity 
of both normal and problem workers. 


4. Checking the effectiveness of, and developing techniques for improving, all employ- 
ment, medical and personnel functions involving interviewing and counseling. 


5. Provision of a consulting service open to both management and labor union 
officials, as well as others who voluntarily request interviews. 


6. Organization of research projects which throw light on causes and remedies of 
personality problems on both employee and supervisory levels. 


QUALIFICATIONS NEEDED 


It is obvious that if industry is to utilize the services of psychiatrists to 
assume leadership in such functions, these men must be chosen with the same 
care employed in the selection of key members of the executive staff. Since 
at the present time only a few psychiatrists have proved their usefulness in 
the industrial field, there is limited precedent to guide management in this 
important step. But it can be said that selection of a psychiatrist, as of other 
key men, should involve consideration not only of professional qualifications 
of training and experience but also of certain qualities of personality and inter- 
est. Possession of even the highest professional qualifications does not auto- 
matically equip a psychiatrist with all that is needed for successful work on the 
industrial level. 

The training of a physician as a specialist in psychiatry ordinarily requires 
from three to six years of resident work in mental hospitals after graduation 
from an accredited medical school. Most states also require one year’s rotating 
interneship in a general hospital before granting a license to practice medicine. 
In recent years specialty boards in the various branches of medicine have been 
set up, and thorough examinations are given before a candidate is certified as a 
specialist. Before he is eligible for the examination given by the American 
Board of Neurology and Psychiatry, the candidate must have completed five to 
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six years of training and experience in these two closely related fields. The 
scarcity of psychiatrists who have applied for recognition as specialists is 
revealed by the fact that up to March, 1945, only 1,809 certificates had been 
awarded for the entire country. However, the selection of psychiatrists for 
industry need not be restricted to those who have had extensive technical 
training. There are many eligible men who have not yet been certified but 
who have had adequate preparatory experience in established training centers 
and clinics for the treatment of psychiatric patients. 

It is important to take into account the specific area in which the psychia- 
trist who plans to enter industry has had his previous experience. Psychiatry 
is a broad field with a number of sub-specialties, some of which have little in 
common with the types of problems that occur in industry. Different phases 
of the work are found in child guidance clinics, schools and colleges, state 
hospitals, and in private practice. A group of physicians have received special 
training in psychiatry while in military service, and it is quite possible that 
those who have had experience in military rehabilitation will become interested 
in the industrial field after they are released. 

In this connection it should be recalled that the average physician, whether 
he subsequently specializes or not, receives very little direct training in indus- 
trial work. It would be helpful if fellowships or grants-in-aid were made 
available to young physicians who have completed their regular interneships 
and desire industrial experience. Those with a special interest in the field of 
psychosomatic medicine and psychiatry could assist in handling cases of this 
type coming to the attention of the medical and employment divisions. Of the 
physicians who have been given this opportunity, a certain number would be 
suitable for further training in psychiatry with a view toward remaining in 
industry. 

Aside from his professional background and training, the industrial psy- 
chiatrist must have qualities of personality and interest which are adapted to 
the industrial scene. There is no place in this field for a man who merely 
wishes to escape an arduous practice, or who expects a lucrative return 
because of his professional title. Opportunists of this type should be recog- 
nized for what they are. The man best suited for this position is a mature, 
well-balanced, humanly understanding individual who is at ease among mem- 
bers of top management as well as among the rank-and-file workers, willing 
to take a direct interest in the everyday problems of men and women on the 
job, and able to speak their language. He must combine the functions of 
counselor, teacher and friend, and he must be both professionally and socially 
acceptable to the people he serves. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND PSYCHOANALYSIS 


It should be obvious that the interest of psychiatry in industrial human 
relations closely parallels that of its sister science, psychology, and particularly 
that branch known as clinical or applied psychology. The work of the clinical 
psychologist is concerned mainly with tests and measurements of intelligence, 
aptitude and special abilities, and this is as important in the industrial psychi- 
atric program as it is in psychiatric hospitals and children’s clinics. Applied 
psychologists who enter industrial personnel work can qualify after training 
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equivalent to a master’s degree, plus a year or two of supervised clinical experi- 
ence under some psychiatric supervision. If the testing knowledge ot the 
clinical psychologist is thus combined with adequate case history training and 
counseling skills, he is well equipped to take over a large portion of the work 
previously outlined as falling within the scope of the industrial psychiatric 
program. It is to be noted that the personality qualifications of the industrial 
psychologist should closely es those required for the psychiatrist 
who enters this field. 


An interesting question arises concerning the place of psychoanalysis in 
the industrial mental health program. Embracing both psychiatry and psy- 
chology in many aspects, psychoanalysis includes a number of highly con- 
troversial doctrines and techniques for exploring deeply seated, unconscious 
causes of disturbances in emotion and behavior. As a science by itself, it con- 
stitutes an invaluable source of information for understanding the basic motiva- 
tion of individuals. A certain degree of familiarity with psychoanalytic teach- 
ing must of necessity be part ot the eduction of every psychiatrist, and this 
is one of the requirements for certification by the American Board of Neu- 
rology and Psychiatry. Well-trained psychologists also get at least an elemen- 
tary training in psychoanalytic theory. 

While this matter is admittedly open to differences of opinion, it is the 
writer’s belief that it is not necessary to have special training in psychoanalysis 
as such in order to qualify for work in the industrial mental health field. 
Freudian theories help to understand some of the personality reactions engen- 
dered by the industrial atmosphere of aggressive competitiveness, but the tech- 
niques of treatment by Freudian methods are far too complicated and time- 
consuming to have any place within the framework of industry. It is of some 


interest that at the present time attempts are being made to devise a technique’ 


for “brief psychoanalysis,” but until the special value of such adaptations is 
demonstrated, industry must look for help from established methods which can 
meet its practical needs. These methods involve trained interviewing and 
counseling skills. 


FULL-TIME VS. PART-TIME SERVICES 


Apart from the problem presented by the scarcity of qualified men, at the 
present time it is doubtful that industries with less than 5,000 employees could 
profitably consider adding a full-time psychiatrist. As a rough basis for setting 
up a psychiatric program, once the value of it to a particular organization has 
been agreed upon, I should suggest that industries might consider employing a 
psychiatrist one day a week for each 1,000 employees. Properly trained indus- 
trial psychologists could be employed on a much more liberal basis by the larger 
industries, and it is likely that these men could adequately meet the needs of 
smaller industries if some psychiatric consultation were available to them. 
Channels for the referral of specific problems should be kept open between 
smaller industries and a consulting psychiatrist who has gained experience 
through contacts with larger organizations. 

It is important not to confine the potential contributions of psychiatrists 
and those trained in the psychiatric viewpoint within too narrow a range of 
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service, The mere screening out of borderline personality deviates, for exam- 
ple, important as this might be, must not be considered the chief reason for 
adding a psychiatrist to the personnel-medical team. Nor is the psychiatrist’s 
function encompassed by conducting therapeutic interviews with extreme prob- 
lem cases which are reterred to him, valuable and helpful though such a func- 
tion is. The more important and larger task of mental health specialists is to 
help in building and maintaining constructive human contacts between the 
great mass of normal individuals who may never require special services, to 
discover and make use of the hidden human resources within an organization, 
and to teach by example practical methods of influencing and motivating indi- 
vidual employees and supervisors. 

The types of problems which the psychiatric approach is able to modify 
and benefit range on an ascending scale from minor adjustment problems to 
complex emotional disorders, some of which interfere with health and happi- 
ness to the point where they are classed under the term psychoneurosis. Only 
rarely do frank mental cases come up for attention on the job. The great mass 
of problems involving human nature in the industrial environment are not 
severe and do not require a psychiatrist for their solution, but if they are not 
given proper care and understanding, they tend to accumulate in a repetitive 
and habitual pattern. This tendency is revealed by the fact that some 30 per 
cent of workers have been found to use up 80 per cent of the time and effort 
of the personnel and medical departments. This group also presents the 


greatest single challenge to the psychiatrist and to those who assist in applying 
his techniques. 


THE INTERVIEWING APPROACH 


The approach to industrial human relations problems which the psychia- 
trist uses himself and which he can to a considerable extent teach to others 
may for practical purposes be considered an adaptation of interviewing tech- 
niques. Seen in this perspective, industrial interviews are classified on an 
ascending scale of complexity, ranging from simple informational contacts 
through job adjustment interviews (involving wages, promotions, layoffs, etc.) 
and, on a more advanced level, counseling interviews. Here are to be con- 
sidered a variety of adaptations of the well-known Hawthorne technique.* 
Counseling interviews are to be distinguished from informational interviews 
in that emotional rather than merely factual material is involved, as in the 
handling of problem employees with complaints, dissatisfactions, grievances, or 
repeated personality clashes. Interviews regarding absenteeism also frequently 
fall into this class. Highest on the scale are interviews regarding physical and 
emotional illness, which are the province of the physician and the psychiatrist. 
The value of psychiatric training for industrial physicians is obvious when we 
but consider the great number of employees with nervous and emotional 
problems who find their way to the medical department. 

It is not unreasonable to expect distinct improvement in from 70 to 80 
per cent of the counseling problems which come under the influence of the 





* See “The Counseling Interview,” by L. E. Himler, in Bulletin No. 16 of the Bureau of Industrial 
Relations, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 1945. 
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industrial psychiatrist or aides trained and skilled in his methods. The psychia- 
trist himself might best spend as much as possible of his therapeutic efforts on 
the supervisory level, in order to spread his influence over a broad base. It 
should always be remembered that psychiatric consultations in industry must 
be of the short-term variety which may be termed “psychiatric first aid.” It is 
not industry’s responsibility to provide prolonged psychiatric contacts for any 
individual, any more than to provide extensive medical treatment for physical 
disorders. The writer’s experience indicates that one or two well-placed and 
well-conducted interviews are all that the majority of problems require, pro- 
vided opportunities for following through are kept open. 


IMPORTANCE OF FOLLOW-UP 


One of the most important functions of the industrial psychiatrist is to 
activate a vigilant follow-up program for the constructive handling of human 
relations problems. Human beings tend naturally to relapse into previous 
patterns of behavior unless provisions are made to renew and reinvigorate 
constantly the corrective influences surrounding them. It frequently happens 
that industrialists become enthusiastic at the beginning of some new program 
in the human relations field, only to slip back gradually into old grooves if they 
are not periodically reincentivated. Follow-up stimulants need to be applied 
every two or three months if solid progress in this field is to be achieved. 

Unfortunately it is impossible to make an advance classification of the 
types of mental and emotional subhealth which would require treatment by a 
psychiatrist, because many factors other than formal diagnosis enter into the 
picture. The quality and quantity of interviewing and counseling carried on 
by supervisors, stewards, personnel and medical staffs bear a direct relation to 
the number of employees who will be referred for special help. In industry 
the question is less a matter of knowing what kinds of problems will occur as it 
is of knowing how to treat those which interfere with work. A psychoneurosis, 
for example, can be very distressing to the patient without in any significant 
way interfering with his job; while in other instances the job suffers as much 
as, or more than, the patient. It is impossible to separate the condition from 
its setting. Obviously, a minor personality problem in a member of top man- 
agement can cause more trouble and be more difficult for the psychiatrist to 
bring under control than a more serious condition in an individual of lower 
rank. 

Not only the general and specific setting, but the time that a problem has 
been allowed to continue. and the age of the person concerned, are both factors 
which may materially influence the final outcome of any therapeutic approach. 
As with physical disorders, emotional disturbances which are neglected or 
poorly treated tend readily to accumulate secondary complications. The factor 
of age may be illustrated by the case of one older supervisor who flew into a 
rage when the subject of morale among his men was merely mentioned. 

He accused the psychiatrist of beine a spy, and the next day turned in his 
resignation. As might be expected, his departure did more to develop morale 
in the department than if he had been won over and had given grudging 
consent to modify attitudes which at the age of 55 were too inflexible to accept 
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all the changes needed. A younger man under similar circumstances is usually 
agreeable to a discussion of human relations problems, even if he believes he 
has little to learn from the psychiatrist. 

Much research needs to be done into the causes, types, settings, modifi- 
ability and prevention of personality and emotional problems in industry. 
Controlled studies are required to determine the degree of adjustment of psy- 
choneurotic employees, including especially returned veterans, as compared 
to workers with physical handicaps. Psychiatry’s program for industry is too 
new for any final answers to these important problems at present, but there is 
no longer any doubt that the techniques which psychiatry can demonstrate 
and teach have a distinct place in industry of the future. 


War Job Layoffs 


A* war contracts are cut back, the problem of layoffs generally is being 
smoothly handled by management, unions and government officials, a Wall 
Street Journal survey of eight war-production centers shows. Personnel men 
everywhere are benefiting from the fact that many workers, especially women, 
are quite ready to take a few weeks or months off. That makes the firing, job 
easier. 

In some labor areas jobs are not only being cut back, but hiring is becoming 
much more selective. This results in such oddities as layoffs by shipyards in 
San Francisco, while the Navy pleads for 20,000 more shipyard workers there, 
as well as 10,000 in Los Angeles, to repair ships damaged in Pacific actions. 
Craftsmen were in such demand when the yards were building ships that most 
workers were not required to possess more than simple, highly specialized skills. 
Workers in repair jobs, on the other hand, must be really able at the job, as 
there isn’t enough work on any damaged. ship for a one-skill specialist. 

In interviewing displaced workers from the San Francisco yards for other 
employment, the U.S.E.S. gets many refusals. “Going back to Arkansas,” “Going 
fishing,” “Going home to take care of the kids,” are typical reasons given by the 
44 per cent of laid-off workers who don’t want jobs. One-fourth of those laid 
off say they are leaving the state; 17 per cent say they don’t intend to work again. 

Labor seniority rules, which control who gets laid off first as war contracts 
are cut back, have brought about some unusual situations in a few war plants. 

There is the case of the “wrong-way” assembly line in Detroit. An auto 
company there suffered a contract cancellation which called for completing all 
work for which it had materials. So the company started laying off workers 
as the parts of the job on which they were working were completed. 

Union representatives stepped in and said it couldn’t be done that way. 
Seniority must rule. If the man who uncrates incoming parts has seniority over 
the man who stamps the number on the completed machine, the man who does 
the final work and who normally would be last to be laid off must be discharged 
first. 

Another instance of how seniority layoffs can upset a smoothly functioning 
war production job developed at Buick’s Chicago plant, which makes aviation 
engines. It had recently built a gear shop and put together a working force to 
man it. Then came a cutback which required laying off 3,000-odd workers. 

The company intended to keep the trained gear shop workers as a unit, mak- 
ing all layoffs in curtailed or discontinued divisions. The United Auto Workers 
(C.1.0.) insisted that all the gear shop workers be laid off, and an entirely new 
gear shop force organized from men slated for discharge, since the latter had 
greater seniority than any of the men in the new crew. 

In most areas the total impact of cutbacks-has not been felt as yet. In 
some cases workers laid off in one plant are being reabsorbed in others. It is 
also true, however, that many workers not skilled enough to demand the wages 
of one of the organized crafts must generally go back to the unskilled level 


and learn their jobs over. 
—The Wall Street Journal 6/9/45 








WHY WORKERS JOIN UNIONS 


By E. WIGHT BAKKE 
Director, Labor-Management Center 
Yale University 


The following article is designed chiefly to indicate an approach to under- 
standing why workers do or do not join unions rather than to provide a 
complete explanation of either reaction. It is a brief summary of the 
introduction to the first section of a forthcoming book entitled “Trade 
Unions, Workers, and Management.” That book is based on a study of the 
reactions of both workers and management to unions. 


NIONS are promoted by persons and groups whose objectives are many 

and varied. Whatever the objectives, however, they must of necessity 
include service to the group being organized. Even the organizer who is pri- 
marily motivated by the desire for personal gain cannot develop the power and 
support essential to achieving that narrow objective unless his initial promise 
and its ultimate fulfillment are consistent with the satisfaction of the workers’ 
needs, as they understand those needs. 

What causes workers to join, or not to join, a union? The Division of 
Labor Studies at the Yale Institute of Human Relations has sought the answer 
to that question for the past several years. Primarily through extensive inter- 
views with workers, both those who joined and those who refused to join 
during a number of organizing campaigns, we have tried to learn what caused 
them to respond as they did. The hypothesis to which we have come is simple. 
The elaboration is more complex. That elaboration is not yet complete, but 
enough can be stated to indicate the direction in which it is developing. The 
hypothesis is this: 


The worker reacts favorably to union membership in proportion to the 
strength of his belief that this step will reduce his frustrations and anxieties 
and will further his opportunities relevant to the achievement of his stand- 
ards of successful living. He reacts unfavorably in proportion to the 
strength of his belief that this step will increase his frustrations and anx- 
ieties and will reduce his opportunities relevant to the achievement of such 
standards. 


The theory of behavior underlying this hypothesis is clear. The worker 
approaches a critical situation with a lifetime of experience from which he has 
learned that certain achievements spell successful living. He has faced both 
obstacles and opportunities with respect to such achievements, many of them 
common to other workers. Ways of dealing with such facts have been devised 
by inventive individuals, have proved or failed to prove their survival value as 
successful ways, and have come to be accepted as the appropriate pattern of 
living, the folkways of the group. It is important to both the individual and 
the group that these ways of the folk should be stable so that, in the majority, 
of problems faced by either, the appropriate response.will suggest itself, and 
each will know more or less what to expect of the other. In the interests of 
stability the group metes out to its members rewards if they conform, punish- 
ments if they do not conform. The approved folkways are reinforced ina host 
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of ways, by ritual, codes, rights, philosophy and faith, expressed in the law, 
the folklore and literature as well as in the symbols and slogans of the group— 
all of which aré used as instruments to make effective the rewards and punish- 
ments to which any individual is subjected. Since these are important factors 
in determining the degree of success a worker has in reaching his goals, it is 
possible to suggest subsidiary hypotheses to the one stated above, namely : 


A worker’s willingness to join a union varies directly with the degree to 
which association with and participation in the union would reinforce nor- 
mal group attachments and interests, would involve practices consistent 
with his normal ways, and would be consistent with the codes, the phil- 
osophy, the faith he shares with the group. His unwillingness varies 
directly with the degree to which association with and participation in the 
union would destroy or weaken normal group attachments and interests, 
would involve practices inconsistent with his normal ways, and would be 
inconsistent with the codes, the philosophy, the faith he shares with the 
group. 


The initial question that we need to answer in order to explain the work- 
er’s response to the appeal of the organizer is therefore: ‘What is his defini- 
tion of successful living—what is he working toward?’ We then would need 
to ask: -““What progress has he made? What obstacles and opportunities has 
he encountered? What does he customarily do about them? How does the 
union affect the situation?” In answering these questions we shall necessarily 
find ourselves considering the consistency of his associations, practices and 
thoughts as a union man with the folkways and their reinforcements in the 
group or groups to which he belongs. 

Analysis of our interviews with workers has indicated almost universal 
recognition that one is living successfully if he is making progress toward the 
experience and assurance of: 


The society and respect of other people. 

The degree of creature comforts and economic security possessed 
by the most favored of his customary associates. 

Independence in and control over his own affairs. 

Understanding of the forces and factors at work in his world. 
Integrity. 
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We shall refer to these as the workers’ goals. Workers would not phrase 
them in this way. They may have made no conscious formulation of such 
objectives. These goals are our shorthand description of the types of re- 
sponses which were made when, during our interviews, workers talked about 
what they were striving toward, what marked a man as successful, what their 
anxieties and hopes were. 

Thus stated, these goals may not differ in type from those motivating 
other groups in society. It is in their realistic content that the differences 
will be found. What is meant by these goals when sought by workers is de- 
fined by the realities of working class life.* 

* Likewise management's definition of these goals would be in terms of its own environment. This 
paper deals with only one part of our study of reactions to trade unionism. The reactions of man- 
agement to dealing with unions are being studied, and the pattern of interpretation is similar. The 


author would welcome comments from readers on the realistic content of these goals as experienced 


by representatives of management, and the way in which dealing with a union affects their progress 
toward these goals. 
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Now, how would participation in activities of a union affect the work- 
ers’ progress toward these goals? It is well to remember that the worker 
does not join unions in general, but rather joins a specific union. Unions vary 
considerably in their nature and practices. We can suggest therefore only 
potential effects, which will be modified by the particular circumstances in 
each organizing situation. 


SOCIETY AND RESPECT 


What effect might union membership have on the desire of the worker 
for the society and respect of his fellows? He knows what is expected of one 
who “stands in well.” Socially respected roles are recognized among workers 
as among all groups. The man who plays these roles is “a good guy.” 


Some of these roles are closely related to his job. Let us consider them 
first. Men whose jobs are interchangeablg and carry very few prestige differ- 
entials are provided by the union with an opportunity to function in roles 
which do provide variations in prestige. As a shop steward or union officer 
or member of the grievance committee, a worker can become “a fellow your 
buddies look to.” Such positions give him the opportunity to win other work- 
ers’ approval by being “a fellow who stands up to the boss” with impunity. 
The role of “a fellow who stands up to the boss” is made more significant 
because the definition of the boss has been enlarged to include not merely the 
foreman but “the head office in Pittsburgh.” He can win prestige as “a guy 
that gets results” in such matters as the distribution of work, assignment to 
jobs, seniority policy, and protection from discrimination. In shops where 
union security has proceeded far enough to permit union-management coopera- . 
tion, the role of “producer” takes on new meaning. Moreover, since being a 
“producer” is dependent on holding a job, and since the union promises to 
provide greater job security, the possibility of playing this role may be en- 
hanced. 

Not only in the shop, but in union associations, the worker has increased 
opportunities for distinction among his fellows. The “good union man” who 
is loyal to his “brothers” denotes a new status. It is defined and buttressed by 
a code of conduct, by symbols such as buttons and the union card, and by 
responsibilities and opportunities for service which distinguish him from 
non-union workers. The very contrast with those laggard workers who 
“don’t pull their own oar” and who at worst may be “scabs” or “finks” or 
“traitors” makes him more aware, by negative implication, of his status and 
the consequent role he plays as a “good union man.” He is sent to conven- 
tions and deliberations on policy of the larger organization of which he is a 
part, and when he returns, his brothers hang on his words. 


His role as a “union man” may readily provide an opportunity to appear 
in a new role before other citizens in the community. As a representative of 
the union before community groups, before public agencies of various sorts, 
before organizations of citizens concerned with community improvements 
(such as getting a new trade school), he is conscious of a new importance of 
his group and himself in community affairs. 


It is obvious that an individual worker cannot hope to find his socially 
respected roles amplified in all these ways: Only a few will realize success in 
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many of the roles offered. But the significance of the union lies in the fact 
that it furnishes opportunities to do so consistent with the realities of working 
class life. The socially respected role is dependent not upon getting out of 
the working class but remaining in it. The latter alternative is much more 
likely than the former to be the fate of the great majority of workers. Such 
roles offered to men who join unions may, therefore, potentially decrease the 
frustrations attendant upon the present efforts of many to achieve a status 
that only a minority can attain. 

Whether or not he achieves individual distinction as a union man, the 
whole process of union organization and activity makes the worker aware of 
the dignity and importance of the class in society to which he belongs. It 
allies him with a larger group in all parts of the country and the world, a 
group which has a history. He is no longer playing an isolated individual 
role. He is part of a movement. 

It is true, of course, that these new roles which appear as opportunities 
to reduce frustration and anxiety for some workers might and do appear as 
obstacles to the status ambitions of others. If the worker measures “social 
respect” by reference to the judgment of an anti-union employer, or of a wife 
or daughter who are “social climbers,” or of those non-working-class individ- 
uals to whose occupation he aspires, roles available to union men which bear 
the unmistakable mark of the working class may actually appear to frustrate 
his desire to play the socially respected role toward which he is aiming. Even 
among his working associates anti-union feeling may be so strong that joining 
a union, despite its many opportunities for the playing of new roles impor- 
tant in themselves, may set him back in the eyes of his fellows. One can never 
assume, therefore, that union membership will win him the society and respect 


of other people, without asking: “What people? To whom does this man 
look for society and respect?” 


CONSISTENCY WITH ASSOCIATIONS 


Does union membership promise to reinforce normal family, religious, 
occupational and racial associations and interests, or does it seem apt to 
weaken them or even introduce the worker to new associations which he does 
not desire? That is an important question, the answer to which may be felt 
rather than thought or expressed. But the answer will help determine his 
reaction to the union. Family pressure has led more than one man to reject 
union membership; so has pressure from his buddies in the shop or from the 
members of his church. Such pressure may, of course, operate in exactly 
the opposite direction by favoring union membership. Whatever may be the 
interests or fears which produce such attitudes within the group, the worker 
is well aware of them and hesitates to act counter to the compulsions placed 
upon him. 

Within the shop and particularly within his own department, the coopera- 
tion and good will of his workmates are extremely important. The roll of any 
union contains the names of many men who have joined for little reason other 
than that, “If the other boys want a union, why then I’m for it too.” The 
importance of getting the right material on time, of finding his machine in 
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good order, or obtaining a helping hand when necessary, of being on good 
terms with his fellows, of being able to feel a welcomed participant in their 
good-natured banter is sufficient to make most workers think twice before 
ostracizing themselves by refusal to go along with the group. At best, there- 
fore, the worker who is not inhibited by the anti-union sentiment of the mem- 
bers of groups whose approval and support he desires, finds that the union can 
strengthen his relations with his fellows by providing increased and purpose- 
ful opportunities for interaction, new and important foci for mutual interest. 

In view of the degree to which individuals depend upon and are integrated 
with the interests, practices and standards of the groups with which they are 
associated, it is not surprising that a union which sends out “out-group” or- 
ganizers, or gets the “wrong crowd” in first, often finds its organizing cam- 
paign stalled with a small portion of the potential members signed up. Nor 
will any union organizer who has entered a community composed of varied 
religious, nationality and racial stocks, or one who has begun his work in a 
shop where job distinctions are clearly drawn and emphasized by a tradition- 
ally recognized hierarchy of status relationships, be inclined to underestimate 
the probability that has been here stated as a hypothesis: Willingness to join 
a union varies directly with the degree to which association with the union 
would reinforce normal group attachments, and inversely with the degree to 
which it would weaken such attachments or make necessary new undesired 
attachments. 


CONSISTENCY WITH FOLKWAYS 


Association is not mere contact; it is made real by observance of the 
same mode of behavior, by the use of similar practices in meeting routine and 
critical problems. 

We may expect the response to the organizer, therefore, to vary with 
the degree to which the worker believes his behavior as a union member or 
that of other union members is consistent with or runs counter to normal folk- 
ways. A union organizer may be fortunate enough to be thrown into a situa- 
tion where the customary ways and standards have proved ineffective or out- 
moded in the recent experience of the workers. His prospective members 
may be frustrated in their attempts to achieve their goals through familiar 
techniques. They may be aware of being exploited because of their adherence 
to the familiar ways. A change in technology, in management procedures, or 
in job opportunities, or the disappearance of customary securities or an ac- 
cumulation of grievances, may force a search for new ways. If so, his job is - 
easier. 

Joining a union, nevertheless, normally makes it necessary for workers 
to learn new and sometimes radically different practices and to revise the 
ethical standards which sanction such acts. Reliance on cooperative action 
becomes more important than complete dependence on individual effort. 
Group decisions must often replace individual choices. Submission to man- 
agement authority must give way to a challenging of such authority at certain 
points. A newly organized group or one in formation will often resort to 
forms of coercion which run counter to the individual freedoms the worker 
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has assumed he enjoyed. Orders come and must be obeyed from sources of 
authority other than those to which he is accustomed. Even in the most 
democratic of unions, and to a degree proportional to the reality of their 
democracy, new, unfamiliar and oftentimes irksome forms of duty and respon- 
sibility are imposed. New standards of obligations to the employer, to fellow 
workers, to the community, and even to one’s family must become right. New 
tactics of conflict and cooperation must be learned, be sanctioned by success, 
and be rationalized into harmony with old mores or supported by newly 
acquired ethical standards. 

All this can be and is done. But it is useless to ignore the fact that union 
practices and standards were until recently an innovation for workers in many 
areas of American industrial life, and as such must overcome the handicap of 


newness for workers who have inherited folkways and mores evolved in a non- 
union environment. 


The promise of the union, therefore, to improve the position of workers 
and reduce their frustrations and anxieties in connection with their desire for 
the society and respect of their fellows does not proceed up a one-way street. 
The promise may or may not appear realistic to a particular worker or group 
of workers. The reaction cannot be certain until the votes are in, and cannot 
be predicted unless it is known what the particular workers involved mean by 
“the society and respect of their fellows” and how membership in this par- 
ticular union fits into that conception. 


ECONOMIC SECURITY 


The second major goal of workers is to achieve that measure of creature 
comforts and economic security possessed by the most favored of their cus- 
tomary associates. We have found little evidence that the average worker’s 
definition of economic security goes much beyond this...Comparisons of the 
incomes of the “upper 10 per cent” and that of workers play very litile part 
in their appraisal of their own fortunes. “Enough for three square meals a 
day, and not the same damn thing tomorrow.” . . . “Enough to keep me 
and the family in good health.” . . . “Enough to pay my bills and not to 
worry.” . . . “Enough not to be a burden to anyone in my old age.” 

“Enough to have a margin so I can enjoy myself.” . . . “A 
steady job I can count on’—these are the recurring elements in the definition. 
What is meant by “enough” is measured in terms of the most favored of one’s 
customary associates, although the emphasis upon “an American standard of 
living” is beginning to make itself felt. Yet the incomes of most workers are 
so close to the margin of want in terms of those standards that the statement 
of one worker may represent the judgment of most: “I guess what I really 
mean by fair wages is more wages, and more regular wages.” 

We need not labor the point that trade union promises and efforts in the 
field of wage and job betterment strike a ready response at this point unless 
the workers’ hopes in this respect are dependent upon the behavior of those 
who are in a position to make union membership an obstacle. <A specific union, 
of course, may have a record for favoritism in job allocations or for internal 
corruptness which would give the worker pause before counting on union 
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membership to better his economic position. Memories of lost or drawn-out 
strikes are effective in reducing the enthusiasm of many workers. “Better 
wages, hours and working conditions” are promises, however, which do not 
seem likely to lose their appeal in the near future. 


INDEPENDENCE AND CONTROL 


The third goal common to most workers and exceptionally important in 
the case of a large minority is to gain an increasing measure of independence 
in and control over their own affairs. This goal can be stated negatively, and 
perhaps more realistically, as the objective of reducing the control exercised 
by others. To this end the trade union has a large contribution to make. 
Almost every item in the union program and in the trade agreement promotes 
this contribution by placing restrictions on management discretion. The em- 
ployer’s control is governed by a body of industrial jurisprudence, and his 
action must follow a due process of law before substantial changes are made in 
the value of the worker’s “property in a job.” 

Not only does the union provide the worker with an instrument for 
reducing the employer’s control, but the arrangements of collective bargaining 
help him to reach the employer. The trade union and collective bargaining 
provide institutional arrangements consistent with the fact that the employer 
who exercises control is, in many cases, not an individual but an institution. 
Whatever, then, may be the worker’s definition of his employer—be it fore- 
man, general manager, or the “head office in Pittsburgh”—the union helps 
him locate the employer and provides an instrument of control consistent with 
the nature of the one who holds power over his job, his wages and his work- 
ing conditions. 

More than this, the power.of the union extends beyond the factory gates 
-to bring pressure to bear upon business, industrial, community and govern- 
ment agencies which are responsible for dealing with those larger impersonal 
social, political and economic forces of which the worker is vaguely conscious. 
As an individual, he is powerless before the sweep of such forces. As a union 
member, he becomes increasingly aware that “something can be done” about 
them. The action may be more or less effective, but he need not simply bow 
his head and “take it.” 

Anyone familiar with the political structure of trade unions will be aware, 
of course, that the degree of participation of the rank-and-file worker in this 
control varies considerably from one union to another. Such structures range 
all the way from those which are exceptionally democratic to those which are 
dictatorships. It should be noted, however, that even the most autocratic of 
trade unions can diminish the control of the employer over the worker’s 
affairs, and that, in any case, in an organization in which he has a voice, led 
by those of his own class dependent upon him for continuation in office, it is 
possible to bring labor autocrats closer into line with his own desires 

We should neglect a very important factor in explaining some workers’ 
hesitation or refusal to join unions, however, if we did not recognize that they 
fear that the transfer of control from employers to union officials will only 
further frustrate their efforts to achieve an increasing measure of control over 

their own affairs. 
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UNDERSTANDING 


Another goal which we have found shared by most workers is a desire 
to understand the forces and factors whose impact they experience. This 
desire is not merely indicative of a search for an instrument of control. 
Indeed, it is quite possible that the discovery of the realistic nature of these 
factors and forces might well increase their awareness of the difficulties in 
or impossibility of controlling them. That is not the point. It may not be 
true that “knowledge is power,” but it is equally untrue that “ignorance is 
bliss.” In a culture which has glorified the thinking man, a lack of under- 
standing of why things happen as they do is intolerably frustrating. Work- 
ers share the general culture in this respect. 

The dominant folklore in America, in terms of which explanations are 
sought, stresses individual upportunity and responsibility for success or fail- 
ure, freedom of choice and contract, the social benevolence resulting from 
individual effort in the pursuit of profit, the ultimate justice in an uncontrolled 
and impersonal operation of the laws of supply and demand, and the certainty 
of all forms of progress. This does not give many workers a satisfactory 
explanation of why things are as they are in their particular part of the world. 
Their attempts to apply the dominant folklore as it is usually interpreted have 
resulted in confusion as frequently as in understanding. 

Unions in the United States have not proceeded as far as those in some 
countries in developing an alternative folklore glorifying collective oppor- 
tunities and group solidarity, and explaining the nature of social and economic 
forces with which workers’ groups must deal. But all unions have undertaken 
some such educational activities. It can be safely stated that their efforts have 
come closer to the realities of the worker’s experience and have been couched 


in terms more closely adapted to his power of understanding than the general 


education provided all citizens, 


INTEGRITY 


Most difficult of all the worker’s goals to define clearly is the one we have 
called the experience and assurance of integrity. We use the word in the 
sense of “wholeness.” Perhaps the best way to introduce the matter is to 
list some of the recurring comments which suggested this as a major objective: 
“You've got to keep your self-respect.” . . . “No use being crooked with 
yourself.” . . . “As Lincoln said, ‘You can fool a part of the people all 
the time, and all of the people part of the time,’ but why try to fool yourself 
any of the time?” This is one aspect of the goal of integrity. We shall label 
it “self-respect.” It involves an inner conviction that a man should be con- 
sistent within himself; his acts and thoughts should jibe with his personal 
standards. 

There is another aspect of integrity which demands that not only shall he 
“be fair” with himself but that other people shall treat him “right,” that is, 
in harmony with his own conception of himself and his worth. “They ought 
to treat you like a human being, you know.” . . . “I’m as good as they 
are, any day.” . . . “That sort of treatment goes against my sense of 
justice. Whatever justice is, that ain’t it.” We may label this aspect “justice.” 
In its simplest form it looks toward a consistency between the worker’s own 
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conviction of personal worth and the way he is treated. That sense of justice 
may be violated by treatment afforded to others to whom an individual ascribes 
the same worth; and it may be violated, not only by people, but by the more 
impersonal forces that operate on human beings, such as technology, depres- 
sions, and societal institutions.\| (God, Himself, has on occasion come in for 
criticism on this score!) 

Finally, in the comments of a number of workers we can identify an- 
other aspect of integrity which we may term “relationship.” The emphasis 
here is upon the individual’s being geared into a larger whole. The com- 
ments on such integration range from those relevant to the job, through 
those referring to social institutions and the local and national community, 
to those pertaining to the nature of the universe itself. What is the signifi- 
cance of what one is and does and thinks? How is all of that caught up 
and made a significant part of the total effort of the plant, the community, 
the nation, the world? 

The worker may view membership in a particular union as an improve-. 
ment in or a challenge to his opportunities for realization of self-respect. The 
union may promise a technique of closer approximation to justice, or may in 
its program and policies violate his sense of justice. Membership in the 
union may offer just that channel of relationship to the whole process of 
production and societal activity which he seeks, or it may disturb a satis- 
factory adjustment which he has already made in this respect. 

The desire for integrity is so individual in its expression that generaliza- 
tions cannot be made; but when the organizer’s invitation is considered by 
the worker, we may be sure that it will be tested consciously or unconsciously 
by its consistency with the attainment of that goal. 


CONCLUSION 


It would be impossible to weigh these findings honestly and conclude 
that the organization of a union proceeded automatically and logically from 
the mode of production or the characteristic features of our industrial and 
business civilization. The nature of those features may suggest the sort 
of adaptation called for, and consistency with them may test its survival 
value. But the organizer must count on more than this to obtain signatures 
on membership cards and to get dues collected. 

We have tried to indicate the factors which both encourage and dis- 
courage union membership. We are not attempting. to make out a case 
either for or against unions. If the emphasis has appeared to be upon posi- 
tive rather than upon negative values, that is because such emphasis is an 
honest reflection of the reactions of those whom we interviewed. 

Whatever the success or failure of a particular organizing attempt, how- 
ever, it is safe to conclude from the persistency of unions in industrial nations 
that on the whole they have met conscious needs of workers through a tech- 
nique which in general conforms to their pattern of life. They have im- 
proved old methods of reaching the workers’ gcals, and added new ones 
within the possibilities of working-class life, geared, for instance, to the 
amount of education the worker has, to the fact that his employer is fre- 
quently not an individual but a corporation, to the kind of work he does, 
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to the industrial status he occupies, to the kind of competition he faces for 
a job, and to the problems of making that job secure. At its best, a union 
enhances the value of a worker’s associations with men of his own kind; 
builds up, strengthens and helps enforce the codes that define the behavior 
of the men toward each other, their employer and the community. All this 
is reinforced by folklore, by philosophy, sayings, slogans and symbols which 
he can understand, developed through union activity and thought. It is but- 
tressed by rights and privileges won by group action. It is supported by 
sentiments and a faith which are distilled. from the common experiences 


of men whose problems and pattern of living are much the same in their 
major aspects. 

To classify unionism, therefore, merely as a mechanism for collective 
bargaining for economic advantages is to underrate its importance in a democ- 
racy. The contribution of unionism at its best is its provision of a pattern 
of life which offers chances of successful adjustment and goal realization, not 
for the few who get out of the working class but for the great majority 
who must stay there. It provides them with a realistic medium through 
which their common interests may be expressed and their common needs 
met. It gathers together the threads of individual lives, made of the same 
stuff but tangled, straightens them out and weaves them into a patterned 
fabric which is not only of importance in itself but which gives new im- 
portance to each thread. 


Union Reconversion 


| preg bok shift from war to peace is causing membership rolls of many 
union locals, which have mushroomed from baker’s dozens to thousands, to 
dwindle rapidly. In San Francisco, an apt illustration of this trend is shown by 
the rise and fall of employment in the shipbuilding industry. Before the war 
this area had fewer than 8,000 shipyard workers. During peak production period, 
270,000 were employed. At present, however, there are about 80,000 shipyard 
workers, and by November the number is expected to drop to 10,000. 

One of the major problems facing many labor leaders is what to do with 
hordes of inexperienced, often inexpert, workers. When they crowded into war 
plants, most unions found it necessary to let down the bars on membership re- 
quirements because of the acute labor shortage. 

Many of these members want to continue their wartime trades in peacetime. 
Now that jobs are becoming scarcer, however, they must compete with skilled 
old-timers. In addition, veterans soon will be returning to their prewar jobs 
and asking for reinstatement in their unions. 

Some unions which did not exist before the war apparently will dissolve. 
Others, which lumped all their members into one general classification for the 
war period, have started to divide into sub-crafts again. Another form of transi- 
tion is seen in the shifting of workers from one union to another. Workers whose 
wartime jobs have ended but who do not wish to return to their home area are 
applying for union cards in their prewar trades. Although some unions affected 
by this shifting will have jobs for all their members in the postwar period, others 
may experience many difficulties. 

In order to head off this potentially troublesome problem, many locals are 
planning to clamp down on requirements for membership. For example, if an 
ex-grocery clerk who held a pipefitting job in a shipyard during the war decides 
he wants to be a plumber, it will be necessary for him to obtain endorsement by 
two members in good standing in the union, to pass a strict examination, and to 
go through a trial period before he becomes a full-fledged member. 

Some unions, or their locals, have been more farsighted than others in head- 
ing off postwar problems. A few have followed the Civil Service wartime policy 
of letting men have union cards “for the duration only.” Some others issued 
“permits” without granting full-fledged membership. 

—fhe Wall Street Journal 5/16/45 

















The Place of the Training Director 


OW large should an industrial organization be in order to justify having a 
full-time training supervisor or director? ‘To whom should an industrial 
training director report? 

These two questions were asked of approximately 55 persons, all occupying 
responsible positions in industrial training programs. A total of 47 replies were 
received. 

In answer to the first question—How large should an industrial organization be 
in order to justify having a fidl-time training supervisor or director?—most of the 
replies indicated that the number of employees was only one of the factors to be 
considered. Some of the other factors are whether the organization is expanding, 
static or contracting ; nature and complexity of product; average level of the initial 
skill of the workers; extent of personnel turnover; diversity and complexity of 
skills required. 

The opinions regarding the minimum number of employees to justify assigning 
a person to a training program on a full-time basis are shown quantitatively below: 


Employees necessary to justify Replies favoring 
a full-time training director this figure 
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A slight majority (18 out of 35) of those naming a figure favored 500 or 
fewer. If 800 employees or fewer were considered minimum, the score would be 
21 out of the 35 expressing an opinion. If 1,000 or fewer were considered, the 
score would be 28 out of 35, or 80 per cent. 

Replies to the second question—To whom should an industrial training director 
report?—were even more in agreement. Twenty-seven of those replying believed 
the training director or supervisor should report directly to the works manager or 
to a similar office of management. Ten favored having the training director report 
to the personnel manager. Six said either policy was satisfactory under other 
satisfactory conditions. Two named a committee, and two others favored having 
the training director report to the vice president in charge of industrial relations. 


—M. F. Sticers in Factory Management and Maintenance 3/45 


Harnessing Ideas 


HE war-spurred practice, of calling on employees to offer suggestions that 

improve or speed production will be carried over into peacetime. Many com- 
panies that maintain suggestion systems have set up “postwar files” which are 
already bulging with ideas on how to utilize materials unavailable during the war. 

Personnel men and engineers believe that the introduction of new specialized 
machine tools and other equipment will be a source of inspiration for employee 
thinking. Returning servicemen and war workers shifting to civilian jobs are 
expected to provide a steady flow of new ideas gained from their past experience. 
More than 6,000 suggestion systems have been evolved during the war, and the 
resulting ideas have made an invaluable contribution to the nation’s production 
record. A recent poll of 73 companies by the National Association of Suggestion 
Systems disclosed that this group alone paid out $2,111,139 in 1944, or an average 
of $21.09, for the 100,914 ideas accepted. For these companies the number of ideas 
found usable was around 26 per cent of the total, a 4 per cent rise over the pre- 
ceding year. The experience of General Motors, which paid out $2,096,290 in 30 
months’ time for suggestions, reveals acceptance of around one out of five ideas. 

One meat-packing company already has paid a worker $11,898 for a single 
suggestion, with at least one more payment yet to come. 


—The Wall Street Journal 6/8/45 








INTEGRATING COMPANY TRAINING PROGRAMS 
WITH VETERAN LEGISLATION 


Unfamiliarity with the provisions of the “G. I. Bill of Rights” and of Public 
Law 16 may mean the loss of many tangible benefits to your company. This 
study by AMA’s Research and Information Bureau shows how concerns with 
formal training programs can enhance employment opportunities for vet- 
erans by integrating their programs with this legislation. The article details 
the procedures that should be followed in submitting training programs for 
approval under the laws. 


gna ELY few companies in the country seem to be aware that they 
can advantageously integrate certain phases of veteran legislation—specifi- 
cally of Public Law #346 and Public Law #16—with their existing training 
programs. Although indications are that comparatively few servicemen plan 
to take advantage of the educational provisions of these laws, the individual 
company that has established or projected a training program is enabled by 
this legislation to increase the attractiveness of employment possibilities to 
the veteran. This applies to all departments of the company in which formal 
training activities are carried on. 

Highlights of educational provisions of Public Law #346 (familiarly 
known as the “G. I. Bill of Rights”) include the following (texts of the laws 
may be obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C.) : 

1. Any person who has served in the active military or naval service on 
or after September 16, 1940, for 90 days or more (exclusive of time spent 
in the Army Specialized Training Program or the Navy College Training 
Program or as a cadet or midshipman), and who has been honorably dis- 
charged, is entitled to the educational benefits of the law. 

2. ‘The eligible veteran is entitled to a year of basic training or any part 
of a year that the course he elects requires. Under certain conditions, the 
training period may greatly exceed one year. 

3. The educational and training courses must be undertaken not later 
than two years after the date of the veteran’s discharge or the termination of 
the present war, whichever is later, and shall not continue more than seven 
years after the termination of the present war. 

4. The eligible veteran shall be entitled to education or training, or a 
refresher or retraining course, at any approved educational or training 
institution. 

5. The law provides for the payment of up to $500 per year for tuition, 
fees, books, supplies and equipment, but these payments do not apply to 
apprentice or other on-the-job training. 

6. The law provides for a subsistence allowance of $50 per month for 
single men and $75 per month for a veteran with one or more dependents. 

Public Law #16 is intended for honorably discharged veterans who have 
a disability incurred in or aggravated by military service and are in need 
of vocational rehabilitation to overcome the handicap of such disability. The 
legislation provides that no course of instruction shall exceed four years and 
that training must be completed within six years after the termination of the 
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present war. So far as the individual company is concerned, the procedure 
with veterans eligible under Public Law #16 is substantially identical with 
that under Public Law #346. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING PROGRAMS COVERED 


The legislation specifically includes “business or other establishments 
providing apprentice or other training on the job” as coming within its 
definition of training institutions, and any company which has a formal training 
program or has formulated one for imminent establishment may take advantage 
of the provisions of these statutes. Subsistence payments are made not to the 
company but to the veteran undergoing training. 

The first requisite is that the company have an actual training program 
in operation or provide detailed evidence that it has completed plans for such 
a program, preparatory to installation. Some companies have already filed 
outlines of their training programs with regional offices of the Veterans | 
Administration. The programs are equally acceptable if they are conducted 
by the company or through dealers. For classroom training, approval must 
be obtained from the governmental body having jurisdiction over education 
within the state (in New York State, for example, the Department of Educa- 
tion). In the case of apprenticeship or on-the-job training, approval must be 
obtained from the state authority having jurisdiction over such training (for 
example, in New York State, the New York State Apprenticeship Council). 
Where no state apprenticeship council exists, the Veterans Administration 
designates the body having jurisdiction. Companies whose programs have 
already been approved by the proper state authorities will not require further 
approval in connection with veterans’ legislation. 


OBTAINING APPROVAL 


In submitting training programs for approval, the company should depart- 
mentalize its programs—for example, a separate outline should be prepared 
for machine operators, another for salesmen, another for clerical employees, 
etc. Each outline should indicate the content of the program, the amount of 
time allotted for each phase, and provide other pertinent information. 

When a company decides to employ a veteran eligible for subsistence 
under the provisions of Public Law #346, it must first make certain that the 
veteran has obtained a certificate of eligibility. This he receives after he has 
filed with the Veterans Administration his application for benefits under #346 
(Rehabilitation Form #1950). The employer endorses the certificate of 
eligibility and transmits it to the Veterans Administration together with the 
following information: 

1. Name of the veteran. 

2. The date on which he begins his employment with the company. 

3. Initial pay he will receive as an apprentice. 

4. Increases in pay, if any, that he will receive during apprenticeship. 

5. The pay he will receive when apprenticeship is completed and he 
begins work as a regular employee. 

6. Length of the training period. 
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The disabled veteran who makes application for apprentice training under 
Public Law #16 is involved in a procedure differing from that described 
above. In this case, the veteran must have the approval of the Veterans 
Administration of the type of work he proposes to do, and final arrangements 
for his employment by any company will be based on direct negotiation between 
the employer and the Veterans Administration. 

Once the company has served notice to the Veterans Administration of 
its intention to hire an eligible veteran, the Administration advises the state 
body, which then sends an inspector to the company to check on its training 
program, methods of instruction, training personnel, training equipment, etc. 


“CUTBACKS” IN SUBSISTENCE PAYMENTS 


The subsistence allowance of $50 and $75 per month is subject to certain 
“cutbacks” based on information supplied by the employer. The formula is 
that whenever the difference between the veteran’s apprenticeship pay and his 
starting pay as a full-time employee is less than the amount of subsistence 
payment, the latter will be reduced so that the total of apprentice pay plus 
subsistence payment will not exceed his starting pay. 

For example, if initial apprentice pay is $100 and the company’s starting 
pay in the job after apprenticeship is $200, neither the single veteran nor the 
veteran with dependents is affected—both draw the full subsistence allowance. 
If apprentice pay is $150 (or at any time during apprenticeship is raised 
to $150), compared with a starting pay of $200, the subsistence payment made 
to the single veteran will not be affected since subsistence payment plus 
apprentice pay just equals starting pay for regular employees. However, the 
subsistence payment of the veteran with dependents now is $25 more than 
the difference between apprenticeship pay and his starting pay, and hence 
his subsistence pay is reduced to $50. Again, where apprenticeship pay, for 
example, reaches a figure of $175, as against a starting wage of $200, the single 
veteran’s subsistence payment is reduced by $25 and that of the veteran with 
dependents by $50. In other words, as the difference between apprenticeship 
pay and regular starting wages shrinks, the subsistence payment made to the 
veteran is reduced accordingly. 


Under Public Law #16, a special distinction is made within the total . 


sum allotted to the disabled veteran, since a portion, depending upon degree 
of disability, is considered pension and the balance subsistence. The portion 
which constitutes subsistence is treated under the same formula as that of 
the veteran in training under the provisions of Public Law #346. 

It is to be noted that a veteran returning to claim the job which he held 
on a permanent basis before entering service, and for which he is therefore 
entitled to full salary or wages, is not entitled to subsistence pay even if he 
is in need of refresher training. However, exceptions would exist in the case 
of the individual who returned for refresher training prior to resuming his 
actual job and receiving his full salary. Another exception applies to the 
veteran who was in apprentice training when he was called into the service. 
If he resumes his training, he is eligible for subsistence payments until 
completion of that training. 
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Once an employee has entered upon apprenticeship or on-the-job training 
with the company, the company is required to submit monthly progress 
reports to the Veterans Administration, specifying the number of days of 
training for each month and describing the progress made by the veteran. 
Should the veteran leave the company’s employ during apprenticeship, the 
employer must immediately file information to that effect with the Veterans 
Administration. 

In the case of companies without formal training programs, the em. oyee 
may elect to carry on his education at any approved institution, on his own 
time. While a company cannot, of course, dictate to the veteran what courses 
he should take, it is perfectly within its right in pointing out to him the 
desirability of certain courses which may help him advance in the organization. 

Should a veteran who returns to a job which he held. before he went into 
military service be laid off at the end of one year (in accordance with the law, 
which requires that the veteran be employed for at least one year in his old 
job) because of a decline in his company’s business, the company may, if the 
veteran concurs, put him into an apprentice training course that would either 
upgrade him from the work he has been doing or train him for different work 
in the company. In that event, the full subsistence benefits would apply during 
the period of apprenticeship training. However, such a program would have 
to be initiated within the two-year period noted in paragraph 3 describing the 
legislation. 

If a veteran elects to take night courses, on his own time, at an approved 
educational institution, in addition to his apprentice training, he is entitled 
to tuition and related payments if the courses he takes are directly calculated to 
further him in his present work with the company. Should he elect to take 
courses not related to his work, he does not receive allowances for tuition 
and allied expenses, although the subsistence payments for his apprentice 
training are not affected. 























LISTENING TO THE TROUBLED OR 
DISSATISFIED EMPLOYEE 


By SCHUYLER DEAN HOSLETT 
Kansas City Quartermaster Depot 


and 
Park College 


Few personnel men, counselors or supervisors know how. to listen to a dis- 
satisfied or emotionally upset worker, says Mr. Hoslett. The author advocates 
the “non-directive” interviewing technique, by which the worker is allowed 
unhampered expression and an opportunity to think out the solution to his 
problem. This technique is illustrated by excerpts from an actual interview 
between a personnel director and an unsatisfactory employee—during which 
practically all the rules cited are broken—and from an interview exemplify- 
ing the correct approach. 


E are all prone to give advice, to settle the other fellow’s problem on 

the basis of what we would do, not realizing that he looks at the 
problem through a different set of eyes—that he has different background, 
education, mental ability and morals from our own. Thus the advice we 
give is in most cases not at all suited to the person who receives it, and 
moreover usually it is not really accepted by him. He may make oral recog- 
nition of it, but that is about all. 

Those who have conducted extensive research in the subject have found 
that few of us know how to listen to others who are worried or dissatisfied ; 
in most cases we do not allow the person to talk out his problem freely or 
help him to do it. We keep interrupting with questions and advice. If we 
do allow unhampered expression, the worker usually comes to recognize the 
real nature of his personal difficulties and eventually thinks out his own way 
to meet them. If the problem concerns his job primarily, and the worker 
needs some facts to clarify his thinking, it is well first to let the employee 
“sound off” his opinions for two reasons: 


First, it lets the supervisor know how the employee feels about the 
situation, which is very important. -(For example, where a worker has 
not been promoted as he thinks he should have been, some of the reasons 
he gives for his non-promotion may have no basis in fact, and others may 
have no bearing at all on his non-promotion. But the supervisor should 
want to know these reasons as felt by the worker. Regardless of their 
soundness, they affect the morale of the worker and the persons he asso- 
ciates with in the unit. If the supervisor knows these feelings, he may be 
able to correct false impressions among his men.) 

Second, it clears the air so that the employee can accept any objective 
information (such as an explanation of the basis for job classification) 
without the mental resistances caused by unexpressed feelings about the 
matter—feelings which had been building up in his mind over a period 
of weeks or months. 

Thus it is essential to let the worker talk. To help him do this, the 
listener (whether or not he is a supervisor, a member of the personnel staff, 


or a counselor) should follow certain rules to enable the person to express 
his feelings. He should: 
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LISTENING TO THE TROUBLED EMPLOYEE 


Not argue. 

Not ask probing questions. 

Not give advice. 

Not try to direct the conversation. 

Not force answers. 

Not take sides. 

[Listen rather than talk. 

Try to grasp what the employee does not want to talk about. 

Try to grasp what lies behind what the employee is expressing. 
Remain impartial and never make moral judgments. 

Above all, communicate to the speaker that he appreciates how he feels. 
Conduct the interview in some privacy. (In all cases, at least be out 
of earshot of others. If the worker is emotionally upset, he should be 
taken to some part of the building where he will not be seen by his 
fellow-workers. )? 


—— 
N= SOBNOMa Whe 


} Remember especially that: 


The employee should be allowed ample opportunity to talk after he 
has been put at ease in the beginning of the interview. In itself, the op- 
portunity to talk out his problem is of considerable therapeutic value. By 
putting his thoughts into words, he is compelled to think his problem 
through more completely ; and often, by the end of the discussion, he will 
have arrived apparently unaided at the obvious and desired solution. 

The employee should not be hurried in telling his story. He will not 
want to relate an experience that appears to place him in a bad light unless 
he is sure he will have enough time to eliminate the first impression. Also, 
to feel hurried creates tension and repression—two elements which the 
interviewer is attempting to overcome. 

The interviewer should never let the tone of his voice or the expression 
on his face betray that he is startled at or critical of what he hears.” 


All this is referred to as a “non-directive” technique, since the listener 
does not try to direct the conversation into the channels he wants, does not 
analyze the situation for the worker, and does not give him a ready-made 
solution to his problem. 


A TYPICAL INTERVIEW 


With these rules in mind, let’s look at an excerpt from an actual inter- 
view between a personnel director and an unsatisfactory employee. As you 
read through it, chalk up the good and bad points of the interview as con- 
ducted by the director. Ask yourself such questions as these: 


“Does the director try to set the employee at ease arid get her side 
of the story ?” 
“Does he learn how she feels about her poor record on various jobs?” 
“Ts the employee helped by the interview ?” 
“Will she do a better job on her next assignment ?” 
“How would you have conducted the interview ?” 
se o 6 8 


a Comer, Employee Counseling (McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1945), p. 97. Rules No. 2 and No. 12 
a 


2R. L. Thomas and John H. Muchmore, “Getting Results in ‘Problem’ Interviews,” PrrsonneL, July, 
1944, pp. 35-36. 
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[This conversation takes place im the office of Mr. Zurch,* director of personnel 
for an organization employing about 3,500 persons. Miss Winkler has been reported 
by her supervisors as doing unsatisfactory work; they ask that she be transferred on 
the basis of a list of charges outlined in a memorandum. Mr. Zurch has sent for Miss 
Winkler, who enters his office while he is talking to an assistant about another matter. 
Also present in the office during the interview, but presumably not able to hear the 
conversation and doing other work, are Mr. Zurch’s secretary, his assistant, and the 
recorder of the interview. Inasmuch as Miss Winkler speaks in a low tone, all her 
comments are not audible to the recorder, especially as she becomes more emotional 
and, finally, tearful, but the conversation is substantially as follows.] 

W: Did you send for me, Mr. Zurch? 


Z: Yes, I did; I'll be with you in just a minute. [Mr. Zurch continues to talk to his 
assistant for seven minutes. During this time there is considerable confusion in 
the office, with the telephone ringing often, and with Mr. Zurch becoming more 
and more concerned over some matter about which he talks loudly, interspersing 
his rather definite comments with considerable swearing. This, it may be noted, 
is his usual manner under stress. Mr. Zurch continues.] Now, look, Miss Winkler 
[takes several minutes to look over her file and to talk to his assistant about 
another matter], you remember we talked together in March and at that time 
the B Division was not satisfied, and since you have been with Mr. Newton, and 
he was not altogether satisfied. 


W: He didn’t tell me anything like that. [Speaks in a low, courteous voice.] He 
told me after I left that he wanted me hack... . 

Z: Now you have been in C Division. and there is a renort on your work there. Now, 
Miss Winkler. we take each emnloyee and trv to fit het in where she can do the 
best job. We realize that peonle sometimes can’t get along because of the super- 
visor or fellow employees. and we try to make adiustments. [This comment is 
given in Mr. Zurch’s usval direct and rather belligerent manner.] Now, you have 
been in a number of positions. How many have you occupied? 

W: JAfter thinking a moment.] Four or five 


Z: Do you agree with the comments made in this report? [Quotes from renort before 
him on the desk:] “Shows little interest in work and says she doesn’t care for 
filing.” 


W: (Miss Winkler’s voice is growing huskv now and her response is almost inaudible, 
hut she explains that she doesn’t like filing, and that she wasn’t hired to do that 
kind of work. She was to be a stenographer.] 

Z: We don’t have the work always to everyone’s satisfaction. 

W: But I wasn’t told that was what the job would be. 


Z: But we can’t give everyone a job he wants... [Interview has turned into some- 
thing of an argument at this point. Mr. Zurch presents next charge:] “Deliberately 
slows down on the job.” 

W: No.T do not. [Miss Winkler seems quite incensed at this charge.] 

Z: “Uses business hours to write letters.” 

W: T did that once. 

Z: “Doesn't keep up to date with her work.” 


W: They put in a new system up there, and the stwnervisor asked me to help with it 
and I said I would. But I couldn’t keen up to date on my own work and do that 
too. The supervisor asked me to do this and that at the same time that T had 
more than enough work of mv own to do. [Though deenly disturbed at these 
charges. Miss Winkler’s responses are direct; by this time, however, she is on the 
verge of tears. ] 


Z: “Leaves 15 minutes before 12 and returns 20 to 25 minutes late.” 

W: If I went before 12 I returned earlier. 

Z: “Uses restroom facilities on second floor instead of third as required by the rules.” 
W: They were dirty on the third floor. 

Z: We can’t be in those rooms every minute of the day. When I went in there 


[apparently at an earlier complaint] it wasn’t dirty—only a few papers thrown 
around. It wasn’t like any bathroom at home, but it wasn’t dirty. 





3 This is an actual case, but the names used are fictitious. 
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LISTENING TO THE TROUBLED EMPLOYEE 


I have seen it at times when you couldn’t use it. 

Why didn’t you report it? 

I did—but that’s a petty thing |i.e., the complaint]. 

Yes, but it means five to 10 minutes more away from your desk. Listen, Miss 


Winkler, I think the supervisor doesn’t have an axe to grind; maybe all these 
things aren’t true, but a certain amount are. 


I did the work I was told to do, but some had to be left over. They expected 
me to get the mail out, and certain work had to be left. 

That’s right, but there are those times when you were away from your work. 
{Mr. Zurch explains the limitation. on the number of persons the organization 
may hire; that each girl must do her work, or the organization will get behind.] 
I still think the charges aren’t fair. 

Well, tell me, are there any differences between you and Jones [her immediate 
supervisor]? 

I’d rather not say. 

Don’t you get along? 

Oh, ‘sometimes. 

Please tell me the story. ... [When apparent there will be no response:] Did 
you go over this with Miss Counce [the counselor] ? 


[Miss Winkler replies that she did, but by this time she is crying softly, and the 
exact words were not heard.] 


We have a reputation of being fair. We try to analyze every factor in a report 
of this kind... You have been-here two years, long enough to know the whole 
story ... Do you think you aren’t in the right job? 


I want to leave the job. 

[In a milder tone] Now, that’s not the right attitude. We won’t get anywhere 
that way. Has Mr. Achen [a higher supervisor] ever talked to you? 

Not once. 

Has the Principal Clerk of the department talked to you about it? 

Yes, once. [Two sentences not heard.] 

Do you think your work too heavy? 


I can keep it cleaned up at times, but not all the time. There are days when, 
with dictation, etc., I can’t. 


Well, why don’t we have the job analyzed on a week’s basis and see if there is 
too much for one person. 


A week wouldn’t be right; once I was behind for three weeks. 

Honestly, haven’t you taken extra time off? 

No, absolutely not. I’ve noticed other girls going out when they weren’t sup- 
posed to, though. 

Are you getting along with other employees? 

Yes. 

Well, I'll tell you, you go back upstairs after you get set [ie., after she has made 


repairs on her face because of the crying]. Do you have any other comment to 
make? 


I feel he [the supervisor] has been very unfair about my slowing down on my 
work. 


All right, O.K., now you stay down until—let’s see, it’s 3:30 now—until 3:45. I'll 
call them to expect you at 3:45. 


[Mr. Zurch’s comment after the interview: “This girl comes from a good family 


and environment and apparently feels that she has a better head than the other workers. 
Our problem is to get her adjusted. I disagree with this report that she purposely 
slowed down on the job. The fact that she didn’t like filing is nothing against her; 
we have that trouble all the time. But there is no question that she takes time off. 
I think 50-60 per cent of the charges are correct, and the rest is put on for a good story. 
We'll find that her supervisor hasn’t talked to her correctly. She would be a better 
employee under a girl who could handle her or a smart-looking man. You noted that 


she was especially indignant at charges of slowing down, but not so indignant on 





spending extra time out.”] 
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_ [Mr. Zurch calls the immediate supervisor and the next higher supervisor into his 
office to discuss the situation.] 


Z: What is it all about, this Winkler case? 


Mr. Achen: Her attitude is wrong. She wants to be a stenographer, and she was 
hired as a clerk-typist, and there isn’t a 100 per cent steno job up there. We 
give her some dictation but can’t give her full time. She doesn’t want to do filing. 

Jones: She gets behind. [Telephone call interrupts.] 


Mr. Achen: She said to someone, “I’ll let this filing pile up and just see what happens.” 


I think for the good of the department she should be transferred. [Another tele- 
phone call interrupts.] 


Z: But we can’t transfer her all the time. 


Mr. Achen: We spoke to her about the restrooms, but she disregards the rules. We 
have given her a fair chance. 


Z: O.K., thanks a lot. [Apparently the decision is to transfer Miss Winkler to 
another department. Mr. Zurch goes off to a meeting.] 


In this excerpt almost every one of the rules cited earlier has been 
violated. First of all, the personnel director, who should attempt to find out 
what the employee has on her mind, does not give her a chance to talk. This 
is a sure sign that the interview is a poor one. Miss Winkler is given no 
privacy conducive to talking, and she is treated harshly. One charge after 
another is thrown at her, charges which she is bound to deny to maintain 
her self-respect. Soon she is so emotionally upset that she sobs through the 
rest of the interview. Note that Mr. Zurch continually directs and dominates 
the conversation, makes judgments, takes sides, gives advice, and argues 
with the employee. In reading his charges and asking his factual questions, 
Mr. Zurch is concerned only with the symptoms of the employee’s maladjust- 
ment to her work. All her violations of the rules (such as writing personal 
letters) are only symptoms, not the causes of the employee’s being an unsatis- 
factory worker. Mr. Zurch never gets at the causes because he never allows 
Miss Winkler to talk about them. He asks questions and then pays no 
attention to the answers. He doesn’t attempt to learn what the employee is 
trying to say or what she is trying to avoid saying. 

At the conclusion of the interview there is, if anything, more misunder- 
standing than at the beginning. No one has been helped in the least—super- 
visor, worker or personnel director. And the remarkable thing about this 
interview is that its basic features are not at all unusual. Many of us employ 


these same tactics from time to time, though probably in more moderation 
than Mr. Zurch. 


AN EFFECTIVE APPROACH 


As a contrast to the poor interview quoted above, let’s look at an example 
of a good listening technique in which a counselor has encouraged the person 
to talk. This brief excerpt concerns a man who is dissatisfied at not being 
promoted to a supervisory job: 


Mr. E: The big shots in this place certainly don’t pay much attention to the people 
who do the work. When they want someone for a supervisor, I think they 
pick out their friends and “yes-men”—they don’t look at your record on 
the job. I stay on the job and get my work done on time with no complaints, 
and often do things that I don’t really have to, but nobody notices you 
if you aren’t out making friends with the boss. 


Supervisor: You feel that your work hasn’t been appreciated or recognized. 
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The supervisor’s response is seemingly very simple ; but, as Rogers points 
out regarding another case, it puts briefly, and in clearer form, the underlying 
attitude which the worker has been expressing.* It at once recognizes and 
clarifies the feeling of Mr. E., helping him to state his problem even better 
later on, and making way for him to develop insight into the nature and solution 
of his problem. In this case, after Mr. E. got through cussing out “the big 
shots,” he gradually got to talking frankly and critically about his own abilities 
and shortcomings on the job. Finally, after 25 minutes of talking, he told the 
supervisor how he intended to improve his work. This result is not at all 
uncommon when the disturbed person is encouraged to express his feelings. 
It would not have been possible had the supervisor used the tactics of Mr. 
Zurch in the previous case. In this case both persons leave the interview 
with a better understanding of the real problems involved and what is going 
to be done about them. In the earlier case neither person had obtained any 
insight whatsoever. 

The supervisor followed all the rules, and particularly rule No. 11—he 
communicated to the speaker that he appreciated how the latter felt. Aside 
from simple acceptance by the listener of what the speaker says (through the 
use of such expressions as “Yes,” “M-hm,” “I understand”), this may well be 
done as shown above, namely, by summarizing and restating for the employee 
the attitude which he is expressing.5 

This technique may appear elementary, but supervisors who apply it 
whenever a worker is emotionally upset find it effective. It relieves tensions 
and, when this is done, enables the employee to think through his problem to a 
satisfactory solution, evaluating any new factual information in its proper 
light. Only after the employee has had an opportunity to express his own 
feelings about a subject should the interviewer attempt to introduce factual 
information about plant policies, procedures or methods. This must be done 
carefully, as a matter of information only and not as a deliberate attempt 
to influence the worker’s opinion or decision. Decision-making is his respon- 
sibility. Frequently, as in the case cited immediately above, no additional 
information is needed. All that is required is a successful listener. 


‘Carl R. Rogers, ‘“‘The Development of Insight in a Counseling Relationship,” Journal of Consulting 
Psychology, November-December, 1944, p. 340. 
5 Ibid., pp. 340-41. 
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Texaco’s Educational Plan for Returning Veterans 


SPECIAL leave of absence will be granted to employees of The Texas Com- 

pany who return from military service and who desire to take advantage of 

the educational opportunities offered under the “G. I. Bill of Rights.” In addition, 

financial assistance in the form of loans without interest will be extended to these 
veterans in cases where the amount available under the law is inadequate. 

The leave is for one year, subject to extension at the end of each year, provided 
the employee is making satisfactory progress in his studies. The educational leave 
is available to any employee who worked at least four months with Texaco before 
entering military service. 

The employee’s benefits under the company’s group life insurance, pension and 
hospitalization plans will continue as though the employee were in active company 
service. 

Upon the employee’s return to company service, full consideration will’ be 
given to the knowledge and skill he acquired while on educational leave and to his 
accumulated seniority with the company, including the period of his leave. 

—Texaco Topics 6/45 


“We Invite You to Lunch... .”’ 


OME companies go much further than others in their programs for inducting 
new employees. Thus, The B. F. Goodrich Company welcomes a new employee 
into its family of workers with a warm, friendly handshake and a free lunch in its 
plant cafeteria. In the company booklet, Your Guide to B. F. Goodrich, appears 
this invitation: “We invite you to lunch... our first obligation to you is to help 
you get acquainted. So we have asked your department manager to appoint a 
sponsor for you, to introduce you to the members of your department, and to 
acquaint you with the location of restrooms, the cafeteria, and other departments. 
And on this, your first day, your sponsor will take you to lunch as the guest of the 

company.” 
—Supervision 4/45 


Post-Layoff Compensation Claims 


ee insurance appears to be responsible for preventing the 
numerous claims for workmen’s compensation that it was feared would 
result from large-scale layoffs in war industries. It is also serving to forestall 
an abnormal rise in claims under group accident policies. It was anticipated that 
these also would react unfavorably to layoffs. ; 

It is possible that the availability of other jobs has been a factor, but it is 
worth: noting that unemployment insurance claims following layoffs have been 
prompt and numerous, and it is natural to suppose that there would have been 
a decided bulge in employees’ compensation and in group sickness claims were 
it not for unemployment coverage. The most notable example has been at Bell 
Aircraft, in Buffalo, where some 8,000 employees of a total of about 15,000 were 
let go as a result of cutbacks. No abnormal rise either in workmen’s compensa- 
tion or in group accident or sickness claims resulted from this drastic curtailment. 

Fortunately, unemployment insurance laws, which provide for 21 weeks’ com- 
pensation in New York and an average of about 17 in most other states, do not 
permit duplication of unemployment insurance benefits and workmen’s compensa- 
tion or accident-sickness coverage. The unemployed workman must certify that 
he is physically able to accept a job. Hence the receipt of benefits under work- 
men’s compensation or accident-sickness plans would almost always make him 
ineligible for unemployment insurance benefits. Conversely, an insurer would 
not ordinarily be obligated to pay either workmen’s compensation benefits or 
accident-sickness claims if a worker had certified himself to be physically fit 
and was receiving unemployment compensation. 

It is quite natural that the worker who has been laid off should turn to un- 
employment insurance rather than workmen’s compensation, since he is legally 
entitled to the bencfits of unemployment insurance and, in most cases, its payments 
are of longer duration. 

—The National Underwriter 6/14/45 
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THE RELATION OF THE FOREMAN 


TO STAFF DEPARTMENTS 


By JOHN M. PFIFFNER 


Professor of Public Administration 
The University of Southern California 


Staff departments should be trained in their proper relations with line super- 
vision, declares Professor Pfiffner in this discussion of a perennial problem. 
He suggests a four-step program to reduce the hazards of over-functionaliza- 
tion and to improve relations between line and staff. This paper was orig- 
inally presented at a conference of the Southern California Management 


Council. = 

HE problem posed here is not new, although it may be present now to a 

greater extent because of the factors discussed below. The term staff is 
used rather loosely in our title, primarily because we know of no better name 
for those departments or persons who have some influence on line operations 
but are not in direct chain of command. In any large organization these are 
multifarious, common examples being: personnel, production control, quality 
control, engineering, product research, finance, procurement, and management 
planning. The difficulty with the term staff is that a puristic concept confines 
its usage to those who can only give advice; yet many of the units mentioned 
go much further and actually exercise varying degrees of control, in some 
instances being delegated portions of operating responsibilities. 

There seems to be an increasing willingness to recognize functional con- 
trols distinct and separate from the traditional “bossing” of those in the 
command line. Thus, the comptroller is said to exercise “functional control” 
when he prescribes the accounting method, even if those engaged in some 
of the accounting activities report to a-line supervisor... Frank Cushman 
states that in boom times functional supervision increases, while in slack 
periods the tasks once assigned to the specialists are given back to the foreman.” 
One of the chief causes of such a cycle is the necessity to expand the supervisory 
force more rapidly than mature foremen can be developed. 


UNPOPULARITY OF FUNCTIONAL CONTROLS 


The question of staff and functional controls constitutes a problem 
primarily because it seems, on the surface, to violate the rule against divided 
authority. The orthodox dictum is that the foreman is the line boss and hence 
the only one who can give orders to those in his working group. He is in the 
chain of command, and all directions, orders and advice should filter through 
him. The Taylor concept of functional foremen, each having authority in his 
functional sphere, has not generally been accepted—primarily because it con- 
flicts with deep-seated feelings that there should be only one boss. However, 
one sometimes suspects that functional controls have often been developed 
to the point where they approximate Taylor’s concepts in practice even though 





1C. C. Balderston, Notes Used for a Talk on “Good Organization” for the Pittsburgh Personnel Asso- 
ciation. (Mimeo., 1944) 


2Frank Cushman, “Industry’s Unnamed Cycle,” Supervision, January, 1945, pp. 17-18. 
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this is not conceded officially. The fact remains that they are regarded with 
varying degrees of suspicion by those conditioned in traditional precepts of 
organization. 

Why do functional lines exist? It has already been mentioned that they 
increase rather rapidly when business expands in order to meet the need for 
additional supervision. The larger the organization, the more complex it 
becomes, necessitating more automatic coordination and internal checks. The 
specialization of production requires over-all controls of technical processes, 
such as in metallurgical and chemical plants. Just as it is necessary for a 
growing organization to-spread the skills of the older foremen, so is it required 
that unskilled workers be absorbed faster than they can be made into journey- 
men. This need is met by breaking mechanical operations down into many 
simple tasks requiring more functional controls. There is also the desire to 
relieve the supervisor of personnel and housekeeping details so that he can 
devote his entire energy to production—one of the primary reasons for the 
introduction of women counselors during the war emergency. 


HAZARDS OF OVER-FUNCTIONALIZATION 


What are some of the hazards of excessive functionalization? It may go 
so far as to relieve the foreman of some of his legitimate responsibilities, thus 
lessening the stature of the job in his own eyes. Indeed, there is some reason 
to surmise that such a motivation had something to do with the recent waves 
of dissatisfaction resulting in the widespread unionization of foremen.* The 
foreman may not develop initiative in his remaining duties where he has 
witnessed the willingness of management to relieve him of those which are 
obviously difficult. Furthermore, friction may develop between the foremen 
and functional supervisors; for instance, if the personnel department is 
possessive in spirit and highly centralized in operation, the foremen may feel 
deprived of the discretion which they believe necessary to dispose of personnel 
matters properly. 

If the multiplication of staff and functional lines and services may tend to 
encroach unduly on the prerogatives of line supervision, why not abolish the 
former? Such a severance would undoubtedly be too drastic, because staff 
and functional services and controls have distinct usefulness in large-scale 
organizations. They constitute an essential part of the nerve system which is 
necessary to bring about automatic coordination in the huge administrative 
units which seem destined to characterize this machine age. Indeed, it would 
seem imperative that modern man evolve and devise mechanisms for automatic 
coordination of social groups such as was done through biological evolution 
for the human body.* Staff and functional services, if properly developed and 
controlled, can perform the essential functions of a nervous system; therefore, 
the answer is not to abolish them but rather to train and condition them to 
the end that results are constructive instead of deleterious. 

3 Fritz J. Roethlisberger, “The Foreman: Master and Victim of Double Talk,” Harvard Business 


Review, Spring, 1945, pp. 283, 285. f 
J. T. MacCurdy, The Structure of Morale, The Macmillan Company, 1943, p. 163. 
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The first step in a positive program aimed at this objective would be the 
definition of organization relationships—not a one-way edict of top manage- 
ment based on the recommendation of the planning unit, but rather a democratic 
delineation merging from conferences in which foremen have had their say. 
Wherever functional controls impinge on line authority, the most desirable 
and acceptable arrangements should be placed in writing so that all concerned 
will understand the relationships involved. 


The second desideratum would be to train staff departments in proper 
relations with line supervision. Included in training of this nature would be 
emphasis on the courtesies involved when staff people are in the foreman’s 
bailiwick, such as calling at his office and stating why they are there. They 
should also be instructed to refrain from by-passing the foreman by giving 
direct orders to workmen, and at the same time should realize how contacts 
might affect relationships between the foreman and his superior. Staff and 
functional people should be impressed with the fact that it is their business 
to help the foreman to do a better job; that they will be judged not by personal 
brilliance but by ability to work with production units. A staff agency is 
accomplishing its purposes best when it is so improving management that 
staff services are less needed—in other words, when it is working itself out 
of a job. However, the possibility of such a result is so remote that staff 
units need not fear unemployment from this source; the figure of speech is 
employed merely to remind staff departments that they are service auxiliaries 
and not ends in themselves. Above all, they should possess the “feel” of 
organization relationships. 


The third phase of the program includes foremanship training in human 
relations. The foreman should be induced to accept responsibility as a leader 
instead of abdicating to staff men when he runs up against a difficult job. 
To this end, his status, powers and authority need to be defined, not by pep 
talks and mouthings of generous intentions, but by acts which demonstrate 
management’s spiritual conversion to status for foremen. His training 
should cover the techniques of face-to-face dealing with people, to the end 
that the maximum number of human problems be settled on the line instead 
of turned over to the personnel department. The foreman should be taught 
organization and management principles, not only to encourage him to devise 
short-cuts himself, but to induce him not to resist or sabotage staff efforts in 
this direction. 


Finally, the foreman needs to be accorded a dignified status, made to feel 
that he “belongs” and that he is respected by his superiors. The methods of 
imbuing him with the feeling of status are manifold and necessarily adapted 
to local conditions. One which seems rather generally adaptable is keeping 
him informed on such matters as labor negotiations, the business outlook, and 
relations with other departments. If there is a genuine desire to make him 
feel a part of management, then his advice will be sought on a rather wide 
variety of problems where his knowledge should have pertinence. 














THE CHALLENGE OF POSTWAR SAFETY 


By GEORGE KOLLER 
Captain, Ordnance Department, U. S. A. 
Training & Safety Officer 
Watertown Arsenal 
Watertown, Mass. 


How can the safety engineer best serve industry in the postwar era? In an- 
swering this question, Captain Koller outlines the elements of an ideal safety 
program, stressing a more rational approach to safety inspection work and 
more effective safety education procedures. He shows how the production 
man’s antagonism to safety recommendations may be overcome by the use 


of “safety flow charts,” which integrate the safety elements with the produc- 
tion job. 


HE need for manpower conservation during the war period has enhanced 

the role of the safety engineer in industrial and public life. More interest 
has been displayed in his accomplishments and more money has been devoted 
to his work than ever before. As a result, he has been able to apply basic 
principles more broadly and to put the tools of his profession to wider use than 
was ever possible previously. While his efforts have had encouraging results, 
a comparison of the number of military and non-military casualties since Pearl 
Harbor clearly indicates that the job of accident prevention is only begun. 

Continued improvement will pose a distinct challenge to the safety engi- 
neering profession, especially since. postwar industry will doubtless curtail 
wartime lavishness in overhead expenditures. Obviously the challenge can 
best be met by spurring the efficiency of the individual and by directing his 
energy into channels which will most favorably influence postwar safety 
records. A critical analysis of personal accomplishment should give the safety 
engineer an idea of the planning needed to improve his efficiency. For the 


purpose of such analysis, his job may be divided into three closely related 
activities : inspection, consultation and education. 


INSPECTION 


Inspection gained early importance through recognition of the obvious 
fact that good physical conditions in an industrial plant directly prevent losses 
of both personnel and material. Indirectly, but no less effectively, they create 
an environment in which the worker is conscious of the employer’s interest in 
his well-being and is thereby stimulated to cooperate. 


In providing such conditions, management’ sets the example for good 
shop habits. Housekeeping, equipment maintenance, lighting, ventilation, 
operations guards, personal protection—all the factors which comprise “phy- 
sical conditions’—are therefore continually inspected by the safety engineer. 
Frequently, however, he lessens his personal efficiency by improperly present- 
ing recommendations for improvements following inspections. First of all, 
recommendations should be precise and practical. Suggestions which confuse 
the operating supervisor, or waste his time and effort, can only reflect unfavor- 
ably on the inspector. Next, there must be systematic follow-up of recom- 
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mendations, so administered that it cannot be construed as nagging. It is not 
uncommon for a safety engineer, in his eagerness to remedy some unsafe 
condition, to press management for a decision when the usual supervisory 
channels fail to give his suggestion prompt consideration. Such a practice 
inevitably breeds antagonism. The supervisor resents having his shop prob- 
lems taken “over his head.” Indeed, good management relegates details to 
subordinate supervision and relies on summary analyses of plant conditions 
as a guide to executive action. In competitive industry, remedial action is 
usually prompt when losses or substandard conditions appear. 

This offers a clue to a more rational approach toward inspections. A 
good-humored follow-up of details must be conducted in supervisory channels. 
In addition, the engineer should submit periodic statements of conditions to 
management, evaluating in summary form, and in proper perspective, all the 
factors pertinent to the safety activity under consideration. Such reporting 
constitutes answering directly to management—the ideal organizational posi- 
tion for the safety engineer, recognition of which by supervision will give him 
a prestige which will be inestimably valuable in performing his consultative 
duties. 


CONSULTATION 


In his consultative role, the engineer confers with operating or staff 
officials on the accident and health factors to be considered in the introduction 
of new processes, development of plant layouts, the use of new machinery and 
materials, and even the assignment of personnel. He must evaluate potential 
hazards in the light of his knowledge of past accidents and his experience with 
plant operations. Having isolated the danger spots, he must be prepared to 
assist the production planning and plant engineering departments with 
detailed, constructive suggestions on how the hazards can be eliminated or 
controlled. This requires broad engineering knowledge, for the suggestions 
may involve ventilation of processes, the design of machine guards or fixtures, 
the installation of suitable materials-handling equipment, or even changes in 
plant layout ; so far as personnel is concerned, they may involve personal pro- 
tection or changes in operating procedure. The importance of consultation 
is emphasized by the opportunity it affords for true accident prevention—i.e., 
prevention of occurrence rather than recurrence of mishaps. 

Again, the effectiveness of safety consultation is diminished by the engi- 
neer’s presentation of a series of apparently unrelated observations. To the 
industrial engineer, a production line involves a series of logical, interrelated 
operations. Any change in a single operation will probably require modifica- 
tions in others, and thus the whole line is affected. Under these circumstances, 
the production man’s antagonism to safety recommendations is understandable. 


SAFETY FLOW CHARTS 


However, one method of reaching him is with one of his own tools, the 
flow chart, which depicts the progress of material in the line from the point 
at which it enters the plant to where it leaves as a finished product. The 
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safety consultant may construct a chart of his own, paralleling that used by 
production planning, indicating the operations, the types of material handled, 
the methods of handling them, and the known hazards at each step (see illus- 
tration). Here is an over-all picture the production man can comprehend, 
from which he can readily visualize the effects of any changes of details. 
Applied in the planning stage, it integrates the safety elements with the pro- 
duction job. Applied to a line in operation, it becomes in effect a statement of 
conditions. In either case the process of “selling” preventive or corrective 
measures is facilitated because safety is clearly revealed as a logical part of the 
process and a step toward greater efficiency. 


EDUCATION 


Safety education cannot be treated so tangibly as inspection and consulta- 
tion since it suffuses every accident prevention activity. It ranges from installa- 
tion of the simple “danger” sign to operation of the complex communication 
system embodied in organization. But it can be conducted successfully even 
if all other safety measures fail because the only indispensable requirement for 
education is a language common to those who participate. Any perception of 
fact about safety becomes part of one’s safety education. 


But our premise is the need for greater efficiency. Indiscriminate posting 
of bulletins, distribution of pamphlets, issuing of regulations, display of pic- 
tures, etc., do not constitute efficient education, even though some good may 
be derived from them. To be retained, knowledge must be imparted in a well- 
ordered sequence. To be useful, it must be applied in a well-defined pattern 
of reason or organization. Rather than flood a shop with safety propaganda, 
it is better to acquaint workers in an easy, friendly fashion with how accidents 
affect them personally. Simultaneously, all levels of supervision and higher 
management should be shown the effects of accidents on production, costs and 
morale. As interest in the problem is stimulated, simple suggestions for safer 
work habits may be made to the rank and file, and for safer working conditions 
to management. With further development, judicious posting of picture bulle- 
tins on safety topics will assist the shop workers and supervision to broaden 
their conception of accident prevention ; reports of shop conditions to manage- 
ment will assist in the control function. At this stage a published list of safety 
regulations may prove valuable in crystallizing policies on safety. Supervisory 
and higher management groups will then welcome periodic meetings to discuss 
mutual problems in the enforcement of the regulations, to take “package” train- 
ing courses, and to establish safe standards and procedures. Shop safety 
committees may be formed to give workers an opportunity to exchange views 
and assist in the over-all program. 

Education should be the thread with which a sound safety program is 
woven. In the safety education procedure outlined above may be perceived 
the development of a typical accident prevention program. Each step embraces 
management, supervision and the rank and file, and thus all have an oppor- 
tunity for simultaneous growth. Only as much information as can be easily 
absorbed is presented at each stage, leaving the participants, as in a good diet, 
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a little hungry rather than fed up. As the stages increase in complexity, safety 
becomes operations, its proper designation. 


A STAFF FUNCTION 


Safe production can be directed efficiently by only one person, the operat- 
ing supervisor. The safety engineer should merely render technical assistance 
to supervision in keeping the shop safe. He is answerable to management for 
information and ideas regarding plant conditions. He is “staff”; he cannot 
“boss” safety. He can only inspect, consult, educate, suggest, assist or advise. 

Competent performance of these duties, with special emphasis on improve- 
ment of the working environment, will minimize human failures, which are the 
greatest cause of accidents. For example, the number of injuries reported as 
resulting from the handling of materials justifies a continuing study and 
sensible application of up-to-date materials-handling methods for safer as well 
as faster operations. A loose-leaf information service on materials-handling 
methods, slanted to the needs of accident prevention, would be helpful to the 
industrial safety engineer. 


MACHINE SAFEGUARDS 


The old problem of machine guarding could stand some modern treatment 
too. Machine manufacturers have made commendable contributions in build. 
ing safety features into their products. Many of these, however, are designed 
to protect the machine from abuse, the protection of the operator frequently 
being incidental. Manufacturers should welcome the assistance and sugges: 
tions of experienced safety engineers in designing new machine tools. Con-- 
sidering the nation-wide increase of safety-consciousness, sensibly incorpo~ 
rated safety features should enhance the sales value of such equipment. 

Guarding machinery of “pre-safety” design is a corollary problem which 
will tax the engineer’s ingenuity. Here his solution must be consistent with 
his preachment that “safety is part of the job.” Flimsy, home-made gadgets 
tacked onto equipment just don’t look the part, and the operator’s reluctance 
to use them may be justified at least psychologically. The successful use of 
slide or automatic feeds for punch-press operations has demonstrated that 
guards can be made part of the job and can at the same time facilitate and 
speed the work. 


PREVENTIVE MAINTENANCE 


Establishment and maintenance of a proper working environment is basi- 
cally the job of the plant engineering department, and most of the safety 
engineer’s recommendations for improvement of physical conditions eventually 
reach that department for action. The safety engineer can lend valuable aid 
in conducting a preventive maintenance program. Through consultation he 
can assist maintenance heads in setting up a schedule of standards and proce- 
dures for all service work. There are volumes of able references on the subject. 
The problem is merely one of adapting accepted principles to local conditions 
to establish a service policy and a schedule of periodic maintenance checkups. 
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Then, working parallel with the program, his inspection service will assist in 
pointing out items requiring corrective or preventive action. An organized 
maintenance plan such as this represents real savings, and management should 
derive greater satisfaction in “keeping things moving” than in making repairs 
only when they are essential. 


INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 


Following this line closely is industrial hygiene engineering, a phase of 
plant maintenance concerned with sanitation and with the health of plant 
personnel. Here the engineer works closely with the industrial physician, 
furnishing engineering knowledge to assist him in maintaining a sanitary, 
healthy working environment. Heating, lighting, ventilation, sanitation, nutri- 
tion, and occupational disease control all fall into this field. The benefits 
derived from industrial hygiene do not stop with improved plant morale and 
attendance but carry over into community programs for public health and 
preventive medicine. The education in hygiene which the worker receives in 
the plant is inevitably transmitted to his home and neighborhood. 


AID FOR SMALL FIRMS 


Large companies have done much to solve the problems outlined here 
because they have been able to employ specialists to tackle them. However, 
the greater percentage of this country’s industrial population is employed by 
small firms which can neither afford nor justify the hiring of full-time 
specialists. These organizations need assistance and would probably welcome 
professional guidance in solving and preventing industrial relations problems 
which sometimes become critical through lack of prompt consideration. A 
counseling team consisting of a competent personnel counselor, an industrial 
physician, and a well-trained safety engineer, operating as an independent unit, 
could provide aid to several small firms that could not afford their full-time 
services. Each plant could call on the service as its needs dictated. The team’s 
obligation would be to assist or advise the plant executive on this phase of his 
responsibilities. By routine audits of a plant, the counselors could provide an 
impartial evaluation of conditions and suggest possible improvements. A sys- 
tem like this reaches a group which has been given relatively little active atten- 
tion and yet is of such proportion as to seriously affect the national production 
and accident figures. ° 


CONCLUSION 


In summary, it can be reiterated that industrial accidents occur as a result 
of human failures. The accident-prevention engineer’s function is to safeguard 
the working environment through inspection and consultation, and to direct 
human behavior through education, in order to minimize the incidence and 
effects of such failures. His wartime contributions have won him a recognized 
place in industry beside members of other engineering professions. Continued 
improvement in accident trends can be achieved, despite possible curtailment 
in expenditures, by correctly aimed preventive and corrective action. 
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Human safety and security, better production, and improved distribution, 
all tangible results of this effort, underlie the structure of total peace. The 
safety engineer has therefore an important stake in the future. He must 
shoulder this obligation now by taking serious part in the planning for postwar 
readjustments and developments, for only thus can he maintain his newly 
acquired status. 


Union’s Duty to Employees 


fon National Labor Relations Board and the courts are keeping a careful 
watch on unions to keep them from discriminating against racial and other 
minority groups. Certain guiding principles for unions and employers are begin- 
ning to emerge: 

1. Unions must not discriminate against racial minorities, dissidents or non- 
members either in the negotiation or the administration of the contract. Even if 
employees are barred from membership, the union must consult them during 
negotiations and handle their grievances. 

2. Although a union may establish separate locals for minority groups, 
these locals must have equal rights within the union and equal representation in 
every phase of bargaining. 

3. Closed-shop contracts cannot be used as a blind for getting rid of minority 
races and dissident groups. The employer may be liable if he abets the union 
by discharging employees arbitrarily denied membership or expelled from the 
union, 

—Labor Coordinator Bulletin 7/19/45 (Research Institute of America) 


Company Scholarships 


OLLEGE scholarships for deserving sons and daughters of employees of the 

General American Transportation Corp., offered in cooperation with the 
University of Chicago, have been made a part of the company program to improve 
worker relations. 

Employment of a parent at General American for not less than three years 
is the only requirement for entrance as a candidate. Twice annually the corpo- 
ration announces the application period by published notices in company papers, 
by notices on bulletin boards, and by announcements through supervisory employees. 

Children of officers and directors of the corporation are not eligible. 


—Business Week 10/14/44 





e A NEW WHITE-COLLAR UNION has appeared in the name of National 
Federation of Salaried Unions (East Pittsburgh, Pa.) with plans to combine 
white-collar organizations not affiliated with AFL or CIO. Its complete efforts 
will be dedicated to the problems of such groups, and objectives include exchange 
of pay rate data and job descriptions; salary rates based on community levels; 
an organizational personnel of capable, experienced men to unionize salaried em- 
ployees who are still unorganized; a central bureau to aid certified member 
unions in establishing ways and means to coordinate demands of member unions 
to permit simultaneous entering into negotiations for same requests; and the crea- 
tion of interest in Congress in problems of the white-collar group. The member- 
ship fee will be 25 cents per person. 

—News Items (Ebasco Services, Inc.) 3/45 
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MAKING INDUSTRIAL GROUP TRAINING 


EFFECTIVE 


By R. B. CRIBBS 
Training Director 
Ingalls-Shepard Division 
Wyman-Gordon Company 
Harvey, Ill. 


Here is a brief discussion of training principles that may seem idealistic but 
have been applied with outstanding success in the author's company. The 
program described by Mr. Cribbs owed its success in large measure to the 
fact that everyone involved took active part in its planning and develop- 
ment. Included in the article is a list of guiding principles to govern such 
group training programs. 


DEALLY, the primary goal of industrial training is the development of 

men. Unfortunately, in many industrial organizations individual develop- 
ment is neglected—with the result that supervisors must contend with fric- 
tion and inefficiency, while management fails to utilize profitably the ideas 
and hidden abilities of workers. Industrial group training can help correct 
this situation. 

We might define industrial group training as a process in which “any 
group of two or more people are brought together to discuss common shop 
problems on which they expect to achieve mutual agreement and understand- 
ing.” Group discussion of common problems and of individual needs and 
interests appeals tremendously to a worker, particularly if it provides an 
opportunity for expression of his own ideas. The writer likes to consider 
group training in its broad sense: the relationships and interactions of the 
group members begin with the planning phase of the program and continue 
through the functional phases. 

Group training should stem from specific needs determined beforehand. 
Many of the problems which may be solved through group training can be iden- 
tified by analyzing the records maintained by production, cost, safety and per- 
sonnel departments. Through review of such records, supplemented by discus- 
sions with supervision and top management, it is generally a simple matter to 
isolate specific needs. From these needs are established the objectives of the 
group training program. While needs will vary among companies, the usual 
objectives are to reduce accidents, decrease turnover, cut repair time which im- 
pedes production, improve production methods, improve inspection procedures, 
increase worker’s skills quickly, develop employee cooperation and morale, etc. 
The broad objective is to mold employees who will be efficient, cooperative, and 
amenable to supervisory control. In analyzing both the specific and over-all 
objectives, we note that we are dealing with two main factors—job skill and 
employee attitudes. The first can be attained through specific job training ; 
the second, only through creative education. 


BASIC PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING PROGRAM 
The following are simple rules of action which should govern any program 
of group training : 
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1. Program development must have its inception at the top supervisory levels and 
work down through the rank and file. 

2. Motivation lies in complete appreciation by group members of the inherent worth 
and advantages of the program. Maximum development occurs where those 
involved have the greatest opportunity to share in plans and decisions and to bear 
responsibility in job situations. 

3. Voluntary cooperation is the essence of industrial harmony, and cooperation in 
planning and conducting the program will be reflected in future relationships. 

4. Creation fosters a sense of pride and responsibility which is essential to positive 
attitude formation. The program-making and subsequent phases of group training 

make full use of workers’ creative abilities. 

Spectficity of subject matter is a “must.” Group training must solve a specific 

problem, meet a definite situation, accomplish a particular purpose, and provide 

subject matter of pertinent interest. 

6. Learning is best accomplished if the “laws of learning” are observed—e.g., use, 
frequency, recency and disuse have direct applicability to industrial group training. 

Special emphasis must be placed on the law of effect, which simply means that 

learning is most positive if satisfactory conditions exist. 

Groupimg is a normal state; man is a gregarious being and likes to be identified 

with a group. A grouping based on a job situation provides a healthy basis of 

common interests. 

8. Leadership must be strong if the group is to have effective direction. Optimum 
results will be achieved if the leader is drawn from the group and selected by the 
group members, particularly if the selection is based on the respect which the leader 
has won from the group, on his personality, and on his job knowledge. 


ul 


“I 


PLANNING THE PROGRAM 


In planning a group training program, a complete picture of the major 
factors involved is essential for a clear perspective. We must know as much 
as possible about the job situation, the work group, and the problems to be 
solved by training; and the logical approach is to go into the plant, become 
acquainted with the rank-and-file workers, and ascertain their needs. 

An interpretation of the training needs must then be presented to top 
supervision. If a group program is required, their approval and assistance 
are of prime importance. Their aid can begin with suggestions of general 
topics that will meet the training objectives. They must also approve the 
training staff's discussion of the program with other supervisors and the rank 
and file. The top-level supervisors must be persuaded to explain the idea to 
direct supervision, including gang leaders, and to encourage these men to 
cooperate. Significant contributions to the training program can always be 
elicited from the direct supervisors. 

At this point a more or less definite outline should take shape. Top 
supervision has examined the over-all objectives and has perhaps indicated 
items that most seriously affect departmental records. The direct supervisors 
have suggested training material which will meet their particular problems. 
The needs and interests of rank-and-file employees have been surveyed. The 
initial spark of interest in the program has been generated by these individual 
contacts, and when the men are assembled to be apprised of the survey results 
their interest and enthusiasm become marked. 

To decide on instructional material, the men are brought together in 
small groups to prepare job breakdowns. Other information must be sought 
from the cost, safety, production, personnel, maintenance, and other depart- 
ments. Additional data is obtained from books, magazines, and other publica- 
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tions. While the training staff is formulating the program content, an attempt 
is made to get the men interested in and talking about the program. When 
their interest is properly stimulated, many helpful suggestions are received 
even before the program is launched. Valuable models and charts are some- 
times developed by group members before the first meeting gets under way. 


GROUP EDUCATION AT WORE 


In the interval between the first contact and the time the program is under 
way, a solid foundation has been built for group training. All members have 
participated in the planning, and when the results of group activity become 
evident they gain a new self-respect and a greater loyalty to their co-workers. 
Their sense of accomplishment is enhanced as they discover through group 
discussions that there are important jobs to be done and that their group is 
qualified to do them. With the development of group relationships and inter- 
actions, the men develop new interests, new ideas and attitudes, and deeper 
appreciation of the other fellow’s ideas, attitudes and actions. Numerous worth- 
while ideas are elicited on production improvements, methods of conserving 
equipment, better use and care of tools, etc. What is perhaps more important, 
group pressure becomes a powerful means of modifying undesirable attitudes 
and improving interests. A successful group training program promotes a 
closer and healthier acquaintanceship between supervisors and men, among 
the men themselves, and between shifts. 

Given some basic training in educational techniques, the supervisors make 
ideal leaders for the group training meetings. Each supervisor’s position as 
logical leader of the group is thus strengthened, and more and more workers 
seek out their supervisors for advice and help. 


A PRACTICAL CONCEPT 


This concept of industrial group training may seem idealistic, but it has 
proved its practicability in actual work situations. (In the writer’s company, 
it has been applied with outstanding success in the maintenance department, 
where 80 per cent of the workforce had less than a year’s experience and the 
majority of the men had little or no advanced education.) A word of caution: 
The program must be so timed that it gets under way when employee interest 
is at its highest pitch, and it must be kept sufficiently flexible to meet changing 
needs and interests. 

In summary, there are four requirements for effective group training: 
(1) Every member of the group should make some contribution to the pro- 
gram; (2) all points of view must be synthesized; (3) the program must be 
the result of this synthesis of viewpoints; and (4) mutuality, cooperation and 
group feeling must characterize every step of the program. 








The Ideal Foreman 


HE U. S. Department of Labor has compiled the following check list of the 

qualities or attributes which a good supervisor or foreman should possess: 

1. Knows his own job thoroughly. Is a good workman as well as a good 

foreman and understands all the jobs he supervises. 

2. Has leadership ability rather than “drivership.” Explains not only how but 

also why things should be done. 

3. Gives orders clearly and in a friendly fashion. Doesn’t shout or yell. 
Makes sure his instructions are understood. 

4. Possesses the foresight to plan and delegate work in advance. Keeps the 
men busy without driving them. Assigns work fairly. 

5. Mainta‘ns consistent standards of conduct, performance and quality. 

6. Keeps up with each man’s work. Judges him honestly and on merit only. 
Lets each one know “where he stands.” 

7. Appreciates and ac knowledges honest effort and above-av erage work. Gives 
credit where credit is due. In case of bad work or rejections, investigates 
and holds the right person responsible. 

8. Maintains discipline fairly and consistently. Does not discipline a worker 
in front of others. Makes his reprimand as impersonal as possible. Inves- 
tigates and gives worker a chance to explain his side of the story. Doesn’t 
lose temper while correcting him. 

9. Believes in and practices safety. Provides full and proper safety instructions. 

10. Makes sure that new or transferred employees know how to do their job 
correctly. Sees that they have all necessary tools and materials. Makes 
new workers feel at home. 

1l. Is liberal but consistent in his interpretation of plant rules and company 
policy. Does not appease the griper, or “chisel” on just complaints. Listens 
sympathetically to all grievances. 

12. Takes a personal interest in his employees. Is loyal to the men above him 
and below him. Is willing to take responsibility. Does not “pass the buck.” 
Is willing to go all the way “up the line” for his men when necessary. 

13. Keeps his promises. Does not promise things he cannot deliver, and delivers 
as promptly as possible on all promises he does make. 

14. Is open-minded. Welcomes suggestions and is willing to discuss them. 


Industrial Symphony 


COMPLETE 60-piece symphony orchestra consisting of both skilled and 
unskilled workers—the only industrial group of its kind in the country 

has been formed at the plant of Sperry Gyroscope Co. In addition to being an 
excellent morale-builder, the symphony is performing a unique public relations 
service to the company. 

When it was decided to organize the orchestra, officials found a few pro- 
fessional musicians who had turned to industrial work for the duration. These 
men became the nucleus of a working symphony. During the first year, the 
orchestra consisted of only 20 players, and the music rendered was, for the most 
part, popular. As time went on, however, more talent was unearthed, more 
ex-professionals took war ‘jobs, and the orchestra turned to the classics. 

The symphony functions chiefly as an employee-entertainment project. It 
plays frequently for Sperry workers, and performances are always well attended. 
Many employees have thus “discovered” serious music. In addition, the orchestra 
has taken on important public relations aspects: It now gives occasional full-dress 
concerts in a rented hall, attracting critics and the public at large. Pianist Alec 
Templeton and violinist Albert Spalding are among the musical lights who have 
performed with the Sperry orchestra. 

Certainly, the success of the symphonic unit disproves the popular belief that 
art and industry are poles apart. As a matter of fact, good musicians frequently 
make good industrial workers, and vice versa. One turret lathe operator, an 
ex-professional musician, is the best learner in the history of the company. Another 
ex-musician has become head of the company’s tool design department. The 
concert master, formerly with the Roxy Symphony, who came to Sperry the year 
war began, developed the company’s remote control system for anti-aircraft guns. 
—Forbes 5/1/45 
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